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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 2 and 3, 1951 


**Mental, Emotional, and Spiritual Education”’ 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and will pay the one dollar registration fee. 
Tell your friends about the program. Urge them to attend. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on Sex Education 
Chairman, Carl P. Swinnerton, Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. 


Speakers: Fredric Wertham, M.D., New York City 
J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D., Wesleyan University 


Dean Millicent C. McIntosh, Barnard College 
Plentiful opportunity will be provided for questions and 
discussion. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 


Boys’ Day ScuHoo.s 


Chairman, R. Allan Clapp, Headmaster, The Blake School, 
Hopkins, Minn. 
1. “Cooperation with Parents in Regulating Social Life” 
What responsibility does the school have for evening and 
weekend social life? How can the school guide and 
help parents toward a wise regulation of these activi- 
ties? What kinds of social experiences are needed by 
students before college age? How can cooperation by 
parents, students, and the school be developed? 


2. “The Improvement of Counselling by Faculty Members” 


Teachers must do a large proportion of the counselling on 
both curricular and non-curricular issues. What pro- 
cedures and policies can be planned by the school so 
that both young and mature teachers may increase 
their talents in this line? To whom should they go for 
help? What kinds of problems should they avoid 
handling alone? 


Bors’ Boarpino ScHOOLs 


Chairman, Lawrence M. Noble, Director of Admissions, 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. 
The topics for discussion will be limited in number and will 
be confined to the problems of secondary schools. The 
chairman is inviting member schools to suggest what topics 
they believe to be most timely and interesting. 


Giris’ Day ScHoo.s 


Chairman, Mrs. Grier Bartol, Headmistress, The Agnes Irwin 
School, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Topic: “The Girls’ School and the Community” 


The discussion will cover (1) courses which may be given 
in community relations, agencies which can be drawn upon 


for help toward a better understanding of community life, 
the type of trip which would increase social and civic under- 
standing; (2) opportunities for participation in community 
activities — volunteer work in charitable organizations, 
watching polls, etc.; (3) student participation in world 
affairs — attendance at such gatherings as the World Affairs 
Council, the UN, and the Public Affairs Conference. 


Girts’ Boarpinc ScHOOLs 


Chairman, Clemewell Lay, Co-Headmistress, Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. 


Topic: “The Continuousness of Education: the role of the 
secondary school” 


The discussion will cover (1) the equipment and outlook of 
the girl as she reaches secondary school; (2) the program 
and outlook for the adolescent girl; (3) what the college 
expects of freshmen and what part of a student’s education 
belongs to the secondary school. 


The discussion will be led by Rhoda Harris, Headmistress, 
Albany Academy for Girls; Anne Wellington, Headmistress, 
Emma Willard School; Jeanette McPherrin, Dean of 
Freshmen, Wellesley College. 


Co-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Hans Froelicher, Jr., Headmaster, The Park School 
of Baltimore 


Topic: “Coeducation at the Secondary Level: A Line of Inquiry” 


1. Do we recognize, in the social and academic life of the 
school, differences between the needs of girls and the 
needs of boys in the adolescent years? How are they 
recognized in providing activities? How, in curricu- 
lum? How, in recruiting faculty? 


2. How do you aim at or achieve “balance” of population? 
What is your idea of “balance” in the secondary 
years? Does this differ from “balance” at the ele- 
mentary or the college level? 


3. Do the coeducational conditions and provisions of 
boarding schools and day schools differ importantly? 


4. Does coeducation, in its results, justify its continuance 
as a school population policy? Are the needs of all 
adolescents better met in the coeducational scene? 
In what respects is there need for considered study? 


3:15-4:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Examiners! 


Open Meeting of Mathematics Ex- 
aminers! 


1The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 


at other times. 
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3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ART 


Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery, 
Andover, Mass. 


“The Contribution of Art Instruction to the Conference 
Theme” 


Special topic: “What I Expect the Art Department of My 
School to Contribute to Student Development” 
Speakers: Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Principal, Horace Mann 
School, New York City 
Gretchen Tonks, Headmistress, St. Mary’s Hall, San An- 
tonio, Texas 


G. McCall Maxwell, Headmaster, Lake Forest Day School, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Special topic: “Arts and Credits” 


Speaker: Edward S. Noyes, Chairman, Board of Admissions, 
Yale University 


The SEB Art Committee hopes that its report published in 
Tue Buttetin for November, 1950, will provide the basis for 
the discussion of this meeting, particularly as it bears on the 
conference theme.* Formal remarks will be brief. It is 
expected that comments from the floor will convey the art 
teachers’ point of view and that these will provide material 
for a general statement on the contribution of art instruction 
to “mental, emotional and spiritual education.” 


*Copies of this number may be obtained by members for 
15 cents, and by non-members for 55 cents. 


RELIGION 
Chairman, C. Lambert Heyniger, Headmaster, Darrow School, 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 


Program to be announced, 


REMEDIAL READING 
Chairman, Marion Kingsbury, Director, Remedial Education 
Center, Washington, D. C. 
“The Importance of a Remedial Program in an Independent 
School Curriculum” 

Special topic: “Symptoms of Reading Disabilities as Revealed 
in Classroom Work” 

Speaker: Esther Millett, Librarian and Remedial Tutor, 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn, 

Special topic: ‘Testing and Diagnosis of Reading Problems” 

Speaker: Mrs. Jane F. Hilder, Director of the Reading Clinics 
of the District of Columbia Public Schools and of George 
Washington University 

Special topic: ““Recommendations for Group and Individual 
Corrective Work” 

Speaker: Harold H. Corbin, Jr., Director of Salisbury Summer 
School of Reading and English, Salisbury, Conn. 

Special topic: “Learning Difficulties — A Symptom of Per- 
sonality Problems” 


Speaker: Theodore R. Connett, Acting Director, The Reading 
Institute, New York University 





SociaL StuDIEs 


Chairman, David F. Chapman, The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Topic: “Teaching Current Events” 


Speakers: Thomas S. Matthews, Editor of Time Magazine 
Leslie R. Paffrath, Executive Secretary of Carnegie Foun- 
dation for International Peace 
William W. Yardley, Rector, Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va. 
Jordan C. Churchill, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. 
William Ely, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
9:00 A.M. Registration continues 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Meeting of SEB Representatives 
Chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Speakers: Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary of the SEB 


Kennith R. Balsley, Representative at The 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The purpose of this meeting will be to indoctrinate SEB 
Representatives. 


Episcopal 


10:00-11:00 A.M. Open Meeting of English Examiners! 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman, Mrs. Marjorie Davison Sharp, Director of Lower 
School, Laurel School, Cleveland 


Topic: “Helping Children to Find Themselves” 
Speakers to be announced. 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Mabel Williams, Supt. of School Work, N. Y. 
Public Library. 
Topic: “‘Recreating the Past: How and Why” 
Speaker: Marchette Chute, author of Shakespeare of London 
After the talk a film on the New York Public Library will 
be shown, followed by inspection of some of the rare items 


in the Library’s special collections and a visit to the Central 
Children’s Room. 


This meeting will be held in the New York Public Library. 


MENTAL AND EmoTIoNnAL HEALTH 
Chairman, Dr. Burton P. Fowler, Principal, Germantown 
Friends School, Germantown, Pa. 

Topic: “Helping Boys to Succeed Better in School” 

Speaker: Benjamin H. Balser, M.D., Psychiatrist of The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Topic: “Helping High School and College Students to Prepare 
for Family Living” 

Speaker: Mrs. Virginia Henderson, Lecturer at the University 
of Pennsylvania and for the Marriage Council of Philadel- 
phia 

Topic: “Helping Teachers to Understand the Significance of 
Emotional Development of Children” 


Speaker: Eleanor A. Steele, M.D., Psychiatrist, Temple 
University Medical School 


1 The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 


at other times. 
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Mopern Lanauaces 


Chairman, Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 


Topic: “Techniques of Testing: Intra- and Extramural” 


Speakers: Dorothy M. Bement, Principal, Northampton 
(Mass.) School for Girls 


Nelson Brooks, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 
Joseph S. Stookins, Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


Music 


Chairman, Henry Ready, The Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 


Topic: “A Study of Basic Needs of Music Education in the 
Independent School” 


Speakers: Ralph Clewell, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio 
John Mitchell, Horace Mann School, New York City 


Mary Brewer, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, 
ra. 
Mrs. Harry Williams, Dwight School, Englewood, N. J. 
The discussion will cover a comparative analysis of music 
education in both independent and non-independent schools 
at elementary and secondary levels; basic needs for a modern 
music curriculum; basic needs of teachers as a group and as 
individuals; a short review of the status of music education 
in the independent school as indicated in a recent survey. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


1. Report of Chairman of SEB 


2. Address: “Reflections on the Art of Teaching,” President 
J. Seelye Bixler, Colby College 


3:00-4:00 P.M. Open Meeting of French Examiners! 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ENGLIsuH 


Chairman, James H. McK. Quinn, The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Topic: ‘‘Is Reading Obsolete?” 


Speaker: Dr. Herbert Ross Brown, Professor of English, 
Bowdoin College 


Latin 
Chairman, Albert W. Booth, The Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 
“The Key Difficulty in First Year Latin” 
Special topic: ““What English Grammar Really Is” 
Speaker: Barbara Yaffey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Special topic: “The Techniques and Contrasts of English 
Grammar in the Teaching of Latin” 


Speaker: Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, The William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
Co-chairmen, G. Britton Holmes, The Albany Academy, 
Albany, N. Y., and Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, 
New York City. 
An excursion to the International Business Machines Co. 
1. Brief lecture by one of IBM’s special representatives in 
the field of education 
2. Demonstration of IBM machines applied to: 
a. Administrative record keeping 
b. Statistical methods 
c. Test scoring 
3. Demonstration of the giant Selective Sequence Elec- 
tronic Calculator at work on an actual problem in the 
field of pure science. 


Please be on timel 


Primary ScHoo.s 
Chairman, Mrs. Irwin Robison, Collegiate School, New York 
City. 
Topic: “The Gifted Child” 


Speaker: Prof. Paul A. Witty, School of Education, North- 
western University 


Panel of discussion leaders to be announced. 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations for the Annual Conference should 
be made early. Make them now, if possible. They can 
always be cancelled later, or the reservation for one dele- 
gate can be transferred to another. 


Address your reservations to: SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. at 8th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
It is important that the SALES DEPARTMENT should 
receive all Conference room reservations. Be sure to mention 
the Secondary Education Board Conference on March 2 and 3. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a specific 
person. A school cannot reserve a number of rooms in its 
own name. 




















MEETING OF SEB REPRESENTATIVES 


Please note that there will be a special meeting for the 
SEB Representatives in the member schools during the 
Annual Conference (Saturday, March 3, 9.00 to 10.00 
AM.). This session conflicts with no other meetings and 
is the first of its kind to be held in many years. 

School heads are urged to make it possible for their 
SEB Representatives to attend the Conference this year, 
so that they may be present at this important meeting. 
A Representative who cannot attend should ask another 
member of his faculty to be his delegate. 

The subject of the meeting will be “Your Duties as 
Representative.” Following two short talks there will be 
general discussion and exchange of experience and opinion. 














1 The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the examinations. Regular section meetings in these fields are scheduled 


at other times. 
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A “PROBLEMS” COURSE FOR THE EIGHTH GRADE 


By J. Dana ALLEN, Jr. and Paut R. Havitanp 


This article, by Mr. Allen and Mr. Haviland, instructors in history and the social studies at The Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pa., won the 1949-50 prize, offered by the editors of the Butietin, for the best manuscript written about a specific subject field. 


I 


BOUT ten years ago one of the history teachers 
A at The Haverford School grew tired of the 
textbook series then being used in the seventh 
and eighth grades (Forms I and II). He was given 
permission to select another text which might suit his 
needs. He looked at all the books he could find, but 
none seemed any better than the ones he already dis- 
liked. That this was so will surprise no one, of course: 
it seemed then, as perhaps it seems now, that text- 
book writers, in trying to please everyone, do not 
please the independent spirits in independent schools. 
In any case, the result of this unsuccessful search for 
a textbook was the building of a completely new 
course in history, government, and civics for eighth 
graders. As this course has evolved during the past 
nine years, it is, we believe, unique. We think that a 
brief account of the course may be of interest to social 
studies teachers — dissatisfied or otherwise — in other 
Secondary Education Board schools. 


The project first took shape at the Harvard social 
studies workshop in the summer of 1941. There had 
been a great deal of discussion about the educative 
value of “pupil motivation,” but as a conservative 
college preparatory school we had been offering little 
opportunity for original creative work by the boys. 
Now, it seemed, we might remedy that defect, at 
least in one course. We felt that the boys would gain 
much by having greater than usual opportunity for 
classroom participation in the social studies program. 
We were simply discovering a place for some “pro- 
gressive” teaching in a non-progressive curriculum. 


II 


As finally put into syllabus form this eighth-grade 
course is a four-unit syllabus course — a middle school 
seminar, as it were. The boys prepare talks on topics 
suggested by the instructor or chosen by themselves 
with the instructor’s approval. They work not from 
a textbook but from standard reference works and 
from a reserve shelf especially set aside in the school 
library. Boys are encouraged to consult other libra- 
ries for material. Many have done so and have 
added a good deal to our store of knowledge on many 
topics. All of this helps them to learn earlier than is 
customary the real use of a library. They have the 
satisfaction of preparing, from a variety of material, 
original reports which are then given orally to the 
rest of the class — seminar fashion. As the boys pre- 
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pare these reports, they are indoctrinated, at least in 
an elementary way, in the art of evaluating and com- 
paring sources. As one boy gives his report, the others 
take notes; the complete notebook actually becomes 
each boy’s textbook by the end of the year. As no 
two reports on one topic are ever identical, all re- 
ports are filed for future reference, and many back 
papers are used to check data in current work. 


The boys receive a mimeographed syllabus which 
states the objectives of each unit and the means by 
which these objectives may be arrived at. Also in- 
cluded in the syllabus are a bibliography of material 
available in the school library and a list of “things to 
do.” This list acts as a guide rather than as an assign- 
ment sheet and is diversified enough to fit the inter- 
ests of practically all the boys. Even if a boy finds 
nothing of specific interest in the syllabus, he can at 
least get an idea of what a suitable topic is. Obviously 
some boys have to have topics spelled out for them. 


Ill 


The first unit is a study of the history of early 
Philadelphia. The aim is not only to show the im- 
portant part played by this city in the development 
of our country but also to show that Philadelphia is 
typical of many great cities in the development of the 
basic needs of any community. Boys report on such 
obvious topics as William Penn, Quakerism, Benjamin 
Franklin, Independence Hall, and Valley Forge; they 
also look into less obvious and often more interesting 
topics like early fire companies, police protection, 
colonial homes, early occupations, and colonial recrea- 
tions. Each boy is expected to give at least one re- 
port and is encouraged to give more. Most boys will 
not stop at one; some will give three or four and have 
to be restrained from taking over the class altogether. 

At the end of each unit each boy hands in three or 
four questions which he considers important for a 
test on the material covered. The final unit test is 
made up of a selection from these questions, all of 
which are available to the class before the test. The 
questions submitted have always been numerous and 
comprehensive enough to provide an adequate review 
of the unit just completed. 

The second unit we call “Comparative Govern- 
ment.” Here the boys make detailed reports on the 
governments of the United States and of many other 
countries, from the Soviet Union to New Zealand. 
From these reports the class learns — or we hope it 











learns — several important concepts: the various 
forms which democratic government can assume; the 
fundamental differences between democratic and to- 
talitarian governments; the advantages and disad- 
vantages of various forms of government. They also 
discover that the outward form of a government does 
not necessarily determine whether it is a democracy 
or a dictatorship. Most important, the boys discover 
how a democracy works, or how it should work. It 
should be noted here that we do not hide flaws in the 
operation of democracy as we know it. 


When we discuss the actual working of our democ- 
racy, we hear reports on political parties, elections, 
and other aspects of popular participation in govern- 
ment. The unit concludes with reports on state 
government, with particular emphasis on that of 
Pennsylvania. 


In Presidential election years this unit comes first 
so that the class can take advantage of the general 
excitement of a campaign and the interest in politics 
and political issues. We study sample ballots and, 
after a series of campaign speeches presenting various 
sides of whatever issues are at stake, we hold a mock 
election for a complete slate of candidates. In a 
school in which it is difficult to find families admitting 
to more than one political faith, we achieved a peak 
of objectivity in 1948, when a rousing speech for the 
current Democratic candidate was made by a boy 
whose father held an important local office in a solidly 
Republican township. 


The third unit is concerned with county, township, 
and borough government. Here the boys get ma- 
terial direct from local government agencies, many of 
which they visit. A report on the police department 
or on the duties of the township commissioners carries 
considerable conviction when the reporter has secured 
his information from the sergeant or captain at the 
police station or from an official in the township 
building. Many of the boys attend the monthly open 
meeting of the township commission. It is sometimes 
a let-down for them to find that they are about the 
only citizens who bother to observe the work of this 
important part of our local government in action. 


We have been agreeably surprised at the coopera- 
tion extended to us by township and county officials 
during our study of this unit. Each year the town- 
ship secretary, engineer, police chief, and fire marshal 
come to give talks to the class on the work of their 
departments. Thus, through these first-hand ac- 
counts of the ways in which the taxpayer is served by 
his local government, the boys gain a familiarity with 
their municipality and an interest in it which no text- 
book course could possibly give. It might be noted 
that the boys are not shy about grilling the township 
officials at length on questions of all sorts. 


Reports on these talks by the officials, in which 
the boys are encouraged to exercise their critical 
faculties, show that they really seem to have gained 
an understanding of the things which local govern- 
ment does for the community. This study may ac- 
tually channel a few boys into public service. At 
any rate, on election day last fall, two graduates of 
the school spent the day handing out literature (one, 
Republican; the other, Democratic) in front of the 
polling place in the school gymnasium. 

In the fourth unit of the course we turn to prob- 
lems with which Americans as members of communi- 
ties are now faced. As one basis for this unit we use 
the clear and informative National Forum charts. 
The library reserve shelf is supplied with books on 
elementary economics and sociology and with pam- 
phlets from a variety of agencies, such as the N.A.M., 
the C.1.0., the National Industrial Information Com- 
mittee, and many others. We divide this unit into 
five main headings, as follows: 

1. International Business. Here the boys give reports on 


such matters as world trade, tariff, and the interdepen- 
dence of nations, 


2. Business in the United States. Some of the topics con- 
sidered here are family incomes, inflation, taxation, the 
profit system, co-operatives, and labor unions. 


3. Social conditions in the United States. Here we com- 
pare living conditions in this country with those in a 
number of other parts of the world. We also go into 
urban and rural standards of living, the housing problem, 
the race problem, and the alcohol problem. 


4. The resources of the United States. Reports deal mainly 
with conservation of resources. 


5. “The United States in a Global Age.” Here we hear 
reports on such topics as the cost and frequency of wars, 
the League of Nations, the United Nations, and the use 
and abuse of atomic energy. On the last topic, at least 
one boy usually wants to read John Hersey’s Hiroshima; 
class reports on this book have been of a remarkably high 
order. 


As to this fourth unit, which covers enough ma- 
terial to fill a full year in a senior high school “‘prob- 
lems”’ course, it should be noted that eighth graders 
will not ordinarily track down all of these topics in 
complete detail. But we have been very much 
amazed at times to discover how much information 
the reporters do present and how much the class does 
assimilate, even when a knotty problem like race rela- 
tions, for instance, is under discussion. 


IV 


How has all this worked out? So far as conserva- 
tive pedagogy is concerned, a great failure has, per- 
haps, been the lack of a comprehensive textbook. 
However, partly because there is no text for such a 
course, we are not unduly disturbed by this lack, nor 
by the discursiveness and lack of cohesion which some- 
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times, in spite of our best efforts, creep in. We feel 
that important values have been gained: the creation 
of a real report which uses a variety of source material, 
and the development of qualitative judgment, to 
mention only two. 

To fulfill a state requirement that Pennsylvania 
history be taught in all secondary schools, we have 
recently included in the program one short textbook 
— Hughes: Pennsylvania, Past and Present. Boston, 
1948. This book is studied chapter by chapter in the 
conventional way during the presentation of the first 
three units. The use of the book may silence some 
critics of independent school social studies courses, 
but we do not feel that the boys gain much which they 
could not to better advantage acquire from our refer- 
ence library. 

From the standpoint of the teacher the course is 
inspiring. It is never the same twice, since topics for 
reports, content, and approach cannot help changing 
with each different class. Last year’s notes and ex- 
aminations are of use only for reference, never for re- 
use. There is no place to “hang one’s hat.” What is 
more, each class poses a different problem for the 
teacher. He must neither lead the boys by the nose 
and make their reports for them nor let them take 
away matters so completely that no one learns any- 
thing. As in college seminars, which this course most 


closely resembles, one year will be more successful than 
another, and a single uninspired or uninspiring class 
has not diminished our enthusiasm for the project. 

Guiding the boys in their selection of report topics, 
knowing and assembling source material, acting as li- 
brary guide, giving constructive criticism to the re- 
ports in class— all these things call for much en- 
thusiasm and more work on the part of the teacher. 
But for one who has the enthusiasm and is willing to 
do some work on the history, the government, and 
the problems of his community, a most rewarding 
year may develop. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
offered space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 

Robert C. Atmore 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 























LET’S LOOK AT COLLEGE FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


The two manuscripts which appear below were submitted to the BULLETIN quite independently of each other. 


It was evident 


that if they were to be published at all they should be published together. Some of you will disagree with conclusions in one or both 


of the articles. 


The two authors themselves are not in complete agreement. 


LET’S LOOK AT THE COURSE IN GENERAL 


By Cart G. WonnBERGER 


Mr. Wonnberger is a member of the faculty of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


His article is a summary, with com- 


ments, of some recent research into the state of first-year English, carried on by the Michigan Council of Teachers of English with 
the assistance of the chairmen of English and of freshman English in forty-eight institutions of higher learning. 


I 
A LL is not well in freshman English! However, 


the grumble and growl we hear is not about 

freshman English but comes from the teachers 
of freshman English, and it is a very loud grumble and 
growl. Things are far worse than they were, let us 
say, a generation ago. Some ninety-four per cent of 
the persons responsible for instruction in first-year 
English are intelligently perturbed about the situation. 
One veteran instructor sums up the situation thus: 


“In hasty summary I should count these among the chief 
obstacles to be overcome by the teacher of freshman English: 

“(1) a widespread conviction among undergraduates that 
the study of language is a needless bore... .; 


(2) a conviction that the sort of thing we ask them to read 
(Matthew Arnold, Twain’s Life on the Mississippi, lyrical verse, 
Gulliver’s Travels) has no meaning or interest except for pedants; 

“(3) a conviction that talk of careful revision of one’s writing 
or the rethinking of one’s thought is silly; 

“(4) markedly impoverished minds. What once were the 
commonest allusions, Biblical, for instance, have now no meaning. 
The ‘Household Poets’ are obviously dispossessed now. Causes? 
I don’t know, but suggest the progressive non-verbalizing (if that 
is the word) of our society — radio, motion pictures, picture 
magazines, popular worship of the entertainer and the athletic 
exhibitioner.. .” 


These are, for the most part, symptoms of a bad 
situation, rather than causes, but the symptoms seem 
serious enough for us to want to examine the situation 
for causes and for remedies, if such there are. 
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II 


Obviously the decline in the need to express them- 
selves in word has affected most students. We may 
blame the mechanical advances of the civilization in 
which we live, but we must look also to the non- 
verbalizing changes within our own English curricula 
— the substitution of objective testing, for instance, 
for the old-fashioned theme-answer, in which the 
student was induced to express himself constantly in 
full sentences. And not only have we given over the 
Household Poets, but we have given over, almost all 
the way from kindergarten to college, the great stories, 
both in and outside the Bible, through which we of 
an older generation were able to participate in the 
experiences of a Cain and an Abel, an Esau, a Job, a 
Joshua, a Solomon, a King Arthur, an Enoch Arden, 
an Ivanhoe, or a Hiawatha. The Slough of Despond, 
Lilliput, the Wayside Inn, Utopia, Arcady — where 
are these places for the present-day student? 

It is true that students today have substituted a 
certain body of scientific fact for some of the more 
familiar study; if you need to be disillusioned about 
the depth or the utility of such fact, however, inquire 
rather carefully about the build of a carburetor or 
about the workings of a television set, and you will 
discover that except in unusual cases, the knowledge 
is smattering, non-functional, and nebulous. The fact 
is that most students have not encountered the en- 
riching influence of literature study of an earlier day 
and nothing has taken its place; with this statement 
ninety per cent of college teachers agree. 

With this enlargement of experience comes an 
ossifying of the powers of logical reasoning. The stu- 
dent has, in the words of one teacher, “‘been fed on a 
diet of pap so long that his digestive system refuses 
to function.” What literature has been given the 
student has failed to challenge his powers. How can 
he be expected to think along a straight line, to ab- 
stract ideas, to find analogies — when his reading has 
been chosen, in many instances, to entertain him? 
Writes one college teacher: 

“We are not so rash as to expect our incoming freshmen to 
wrestle with James, Kant or Spinoza; but we wonder whether 
we ought not to expect them to think logically and intelligently 
about some of their own problems. For one student who can 
reason clearly we seem to encounter ten who try to act toward 
every situation like heroes in Class B movie thrillers; and fewer 
than one to ten seem able to follow a simple argument from end 
to end. Of course, we get some good students too; but we often 
wonder what there is that keeps such a huge number in college 
in an age where tin smiths can get up to twenty dollars a day. 


The necessary public investment in much of the present college 
education scarcely seems worth the price.” 


We must not, of course, discount the fact that col- 
lege today does many things other than provide the 
general education of a generation ago. I think it was 
President Hutchins who remarked that the under- 


graduate college during its first two years is a pre- 
paratory school and during its final two years a trade 
school. But whatever the ultimate aim of college 
work, the student could undoubtedly profit by a bet- 
ter, a more exacting, and a sounder preparatory ex- 
perience. One college teacher remarks: 

“We might get along better if the primary and secondary 
school teachers of English would distinguish between essential 
and non-essential objectives in their work. I feel, that is, that 
nowadays the basic skills in the use of language (clear, correct, 
exact communication and accurate comprehension of the printed 
page) are often taught fuzzily and imperfectly in the primary 
and secondary schools because English teachers at these levels 
want to do more ‘significant and interesting’ things during class- 
room hours. I am afraid that our English teachers will have to 
risk making their subject a little less agreeable, a little more fun- 
damentally useful, if the student is to arrive at his freshman year 
in college with the language skills he needs to have.” 


Ill 

College men are inclined to absolve the teacher of 
the last year of preparatory English from any especial 
blame for the present inadequacies. Any serious pro- 
gram in English, they feel, must start far down in 
the grades and be continuous. The “college prepara- 
tory” course in English shoved into the final year of 
preparation is an educational monstrosity; colleges 
want no fancy kind of English preparation. They 
will settle at any time for merely good English prepara- 
tion, and a school which thinks it needs a particular 
kind of course to send certain individuals on to col- 
lege is confessing a fundamental weakness in its gen- 
eral English curriculum. Of course, any attempt to 
shift the course of preparation in a few months at the 
end of a long experience of study is quite futile any- 
way. Writes one professor: 

“The elementary school teachers should regard as their essen- 
tial objective in adding to the child’s mastery of language an 
understanding of the mechanics of simple expression — spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, the development of the paragraph. 
They probably won’t often make any child perfect in these 
matters, but they can get farther than they do now if they keep 
their eyes on their objective. Then the secondary teachers can 
go to work with the child’s sentences, which means, of course, 
with the child’s ability to think straight in appropriate language.” 


Many college English heads made the unsolicited 
observation that they find students from independent 
secondary schools well prepared in composition; they 
seemed somewhat less enthusiastic about the training 
in reading which these same students receive. There 
is general criticism that all schools, and particularly 
the independent schools, are failing to take advantage 
of such research into how to teach reading skills as 
has been provided by centers at Harvard and Dart- 
mouth and by such individuals as Gates, Gray, Dur- 
rell, Center, Perssons, Pressey, and others. As one 
college chairman remarked, the process of making 
better readers takes no expensive equipment; it takes 
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teacher-skill. 
independent school with its smaller classes should, 
seemingly, be most eager to provide it. 

How much formal grammar should a secondary 


All schools can provide this, but the 


school teach? College teachers divide sharply over 
this; about sixty per cent admit that there is a reason- 
able doubt in their minds as to its value for the gen- 
eral run of students. Accepted usage is, of course, 
another matter, and a knowledge of the levels of usage 
is considered by most college teachers to be of im- 
portance. One opinion follows: 

“Teach the nature of the English sentence and a few familiar 
designations, such as substantive, verb, pronoun, phrase, and 
conjunction. Don’t make a fetish of it, and don’t let its study 
cut down the time devoted to actual practice in writing.” 

A second observation runs thus: 


“Just about the silliest thing I ever heard in this connection 
is the secondary school teacher who failed a student with this 
comment: ‘John writes very well; but he doesn’t know any 
grammar.’ If John can write very well without knowing any 
grammar, I say more power to John!” 


Few of the college men who voted for the teaching of 


grammar seemed to worry about its being a “‘disci- - 


pline’”’; most of them thought grammatical terms good 
tools to use in repairing flaws in usage. 

Most college teachers want more and better teach- 
ing of literature at the secondary level. Fourteen 
per cent of those questioned want to go back to an 
intensive study of a few classics; nearly all of the rest 
want the school to give the student a wide and rich 
background in reading, with an emphasis on the first- 
rate writers of all ages — even our own. It is quite 
clear that the average college teacher still thinks it is 
his function to train the literate cultivated mind in the 
best cultural traditions of our race. He believes that 
it is the function of the secondary school to prepare 
the student for such training. 


IV 

To summarize a few miscellaneous opinions in the 
order in which they presented themselves: (a) schools 
lack severity and seriousness in the maintenance of 
standards; (b) English curricula are nebulous in their 
aims; they accomplish little because no one is quite 
sure what they set out to accomplish; (c) English 
classes are too large; administrators fail to take into 
account the time consumed by the conscientious 
teacher in grading papers; (d) too many people try to 
teach English without adequate training; (e) home 
work is no longer fashionable; (f) there are too many 
non-academic interests competing for the student’s 
time (athletics, in particular); (g) graduation from 
secondary school and entrance into college has be- 
come too easy. 

What about the College Board Examinations in 
English? Curiously enough the majority opinion 





among college teachers favors them as they stand; 
and even more curiously, eighty-five per cent of the 
teachers in those institutions which demand them 
think they are bad. There is still strong sentiment 
from the women’s colleges and from some of the older 
men’s colleges for a revival of a composition question, 
“Gf for no other reason,” writes one department head, 
“than because it serves as a stimulus in the secondary 
school to write and write and write.” 

What about the freshman courses themselves? 
Most college men think they are being well-taught; 
about twenty-two per cent of those questioned had 
doubts. The part-time teacher, who serves institu- 
tions in or near cities, is not favored. Sentiment for 
and against the teaching fellow is divided; some in- 
stitutions look on him as a necessary evil, others as 
an ornament. One college head boasts that all mem- 
bers of his large department teach at least one course 
in Freshman English. 

Many state and a few private institutions send out 
from time to time to their tributary schools series of 
statements, recommendations, and the like of what 
they expect by way of preparation for Freshman 
English. Some colleges send out graded sample 
themes; one university at one time exchanged instruc- 
tors with high schools and maintained a service for 
grading sample themes submitted by selected schools. 
Nearly all college teachers believe that it is time 
something is done on a national scale to clarify the 
needs of the lowly Freshman. 

Apparently the most immediate hope lies in the 
interest in an articulation program now observable 
from coast to coast. Significant work is being done 
in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, California and 
other progressive states. It is quite apparent that at 
such conferences all educational units, public, private, 
parochial, high, medium and low must be represented. 
We cannot improve part of a procedure; we must im- 
prove the entire procedure; in other words, a defi- 
ciency in freshman English is something more than a 
deficiency in the effectiveness of one part of our 
English program — if every other part of the program 
is functioning effectively, there will be no deficiency 
in freshman English. Of course, the high school grad- 
uate will still think the work is too hard; the litera- 
ture professor will still think it lacks finish; but all 
the rest of us will know that we are doing a better 
and more effective labor. 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


A’ limited number of reprints of Anna Gillingham’s 
“The Language Function,” which appeared in the January 
issue, are available at 5 cents each plus cost of mailing. 
Order them from the Secondary Education Board, 186 
Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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LET’S LOOK AT COMPOSITION IN PARTICULAR 


By CLevetanp A, THomas 


Mr. Thomas is a member of the faculty of the North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, IIl. 


I 
— freshman composition is one of the 


many problems with which secondary school 

English teachers are concerned. Although we 
are doubtless more concerned with equipping our 
charges with a reasonable degree of skill in writing, 
we hope that at the same time we shall prepare them 
for what they will meet in freshman English. 


Abysmal ignorance on this subject led the author 
of this article to write to forty junior colleges, col- 
leges, and universities. Of the forty college English 
departmental heads written to, thirty-two replied. 
Two or three of the replies were so slight as to be use- 
less, but the remainder wrote letters of considerable 
length and sent materials of various sorts: handbooks, 
syllabi, instructions for written work, and the like. 
This generous response revealed rather clearly what 
is expected of incoming freshmen in composition, 
what the purposes of freshman courses are, and what 
types of courses are being offered or required. Since 
the materials came from many of the major Eastern 
colleges, a good many smaller Eastern schools, Mid- 
western colleges both large and small, and one or two 
Western schools, a rather broad picture of the situa- 
tion is apparent. It is perhaps unnecessary to add 
that without exception the colleges showed under- 
standing of the problems of the secondary school in 
teaching composition and keen willingness to help 
build a bridge between secondary school and college 
freshman instruction. 


Although the most detailed information dealt with 
the content of college freshman courses, the corres- 
pondence revealed clearly certain specific expectations 
of beginning freshman writing. The most popular 
expectation was that beginning freshman writing 
should be technically strong. Solid control of gram- 
mar, punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, and theme 
organization are, according to these college people, 
infinitely more important than originality or elegance 
of style. Thus it is not surprising to find that useful 
prose, such as is used in advanced college courses, is 
preferred to literary prose. As one correspondent put 
it, he prefers “‘. . . good hard sense . . . to pseudo- 
literary essays.” Nor is it surprising to find that 
most colleges seem to care little about specific knowl- 
edge of literature and literary history; rather, they 
feel, compositional skill is the important thing; the 
top priority job of the secondary schools is to teach 
their students to write clearly and correctly. Under- 
lying this expectation is the expressed or implied state- 


ment that straight thinking is necessary as a basis 
for this skill. 

Amongst the varied purposes of freshman English 
courses one finds certain reiterated purposes related 
to power of writing. A number of correspondents 
feel that the freshman course must prepare the stu- 
dent for the writing he will have to do in advanced 
courses. Such preparation demands the ability to 
use a large library with some skill, to handle the 
processes of research papers, to state a logical, per- 
suasive point of view by presenting facts accurately 
and by drawing well grounded conclusions from those 
facts. But by far the most frequently mentioned aim 
is to teach college freshmen to write clear, correct, 
well-organized prose. If to write in such a manner 
demands special attention to weaknesses, mechanical 
and otherwise, even though the secondary schools 
might be expected to have taken care of such afflic- 
tions, then those weaknesses must be corrected. Here 
again the college professors never condemned the 
hard pressed secondary school instructor. But the 
thirty letters were most emphatic that college fresh- 
men must achieve clarity and correctness, by a 
variety of means which we shall examine later. Most 
colleges seem to find that they cannot take for granted 
even a relatively simple degree of clarity and correct- 
ness of writing. 


II 


This discovery has led to the most common single 
characteristic of freshman “comp” courses, the special 
course in corrective writing. Well over half of the 
colleges which engaged in this correspondence give 
such a course or its equivalent to those who cannot 
meet the school’s standard in writing. Nor is this 
type peculiar to any one kind of college. Among the 
Eastern colleges Princeton demands a non-credit 
course of those who do poorly in their regular fresh- 
man course. Similarly Yale, which offers three dif- 
ferent courses to freshmen according to writing ability, 
has one for those with low compositional skill. Col- 
gate, too, for example, has such a course; those who 
score low on a placement test and on a short paper 
are required to take it. In the Middle West colleges 
both large and small are applying the same technique. 
Ripon requires a review course of those who fail tests 
at the beginning of the freshman year. If the student 
is still failing at the end of four semesters, he must 
withdraw until he has met the college’s standard by 
passing the test. Kenyon also offers such a course 
for the benefit of those who fail the freshman course 
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or for those who may elect it. Among the bigger 
Midwestern universities, the University of Chicago 
demands a remedial course of about ten per cent of its 
students. The University of Illinois puts its failures 
on a placement test into a non-credit course or per- 
mits them to prepare on their own. If the placement 
test has not been passed by the beginning of the third 
term, the student must withdraw from the university 
until he is successful. This type of course is not re- 
stricted to the men’s schools and coeducational insti- 
tutions. Wellesley, for instance, requires those who 
make D or lower in the regular course to enroll in a 
remedial class. At Wells if the student is judged to 
be below standard, she is put into a corrective non- 
credit course into which any instructor may put a 
student. If this course does not raise the student’s 
standard, she is failed and presumably repeats. 


III 


A number of schools attack the problem of poor 
writing through channels other than a special course. 
Bowdoin, offering a regular freshman course which in- 
cludes the study of mechanics and a good deal of 
composition, demands a high standard of impromptu 
writing. Messiness or illiteracy on examinations is 
cause for failure regardless of the quality of other 
work. Dartmouth, too, sets a severe standard for 
writing. On a three-page theme a man is failed for 
the commission of four major errors: “. . . a mistake 
in spelling, an ungrammatical construction, or a gross 
fault in punctuation.” Further, no student is allowed 
to pass the course who shows that he cannot write 
good, idiomatic English under examination conditions, 
no matter how good his work during the year may 
have been. Still another method of attack is tutorial. 
Such is the case at Williams, where the matter is 
handled by means of a half-hour conference each 
week, so that the instructor is enabled to attack in- 
dividual weaknesses. For about twenty per cent of 
Williams men this process continues until the required 
standard is reached. Students may be assigned to 
this program because of weakness shown in a place- 
ment test, in freshman or sophomore English, or in- 
deed in any course. Thus a man may be reassigned 
unless he sustains his writing at a sound level through- 
out his four years. 

Although the regular freshman courses reveal con- 
siderable variation, there are certain aspects of them 
that appear with frequency in the colleges concerned 
in this simple study. Perhaps the most common 
characteristic is frequent writing. In general, college 
freshmen have to write at least once a week. The 
nature of this writing varies somewhat, but the usual 
emphasis seems to be put upon writing of a practical 
nature. Skidmore, Northwestern, MIT, Ripon, Chi- 
cago, Wells, Wellesley, and Illinois mention specific 





concentration on exposition, in some instances in one 
semester only. Harvard, Kenyon, Sweet Briar, Smith, 
Wells, and Williams indicate special emphasis on 
papers based on the reading of the course. Several 
of these schools, for instance, Skidmore, Mills, Har- 
vard, Sweet Briar, Mt. Holyoke, Wells, MIT, and 
Dartmouth, demand the writing of documented 
source papers. These various forms of practical 
writing do not rule out the creative type; for able 
writers Princeton, for instance, has a course in crea- 
tive writing and Yale a literature course. But, in so 
far as these colleges are indicative, the trend today 
seems to be moving toward the kind of writing of 
which the average freshman can make some direct, 
practical use. 

Consequently it is not surprising to find, in these 
courses as well as in the corrective ones, no little em- 
phasis on mechanics, usage, and organization. Hamil- 
ton, Harvard, Mt. Holyoke, Ripon, Chicago, Wells, 
Illinois, Colgate, Bowdoin, and Bradford all indicate 
time spent on one or more of these branches of the 
subject. The means by which these schools handle 
such aspects of composition vary a good deal. In 
some instances it is done in part by lecturing; in others 
a large part of it is done by individual conferences 
with attention only to the student’s weaknesses. In 
several colleges, for example, Harvard, Wellesley, 
and Smith, the freshman English departments have 
prepared handbooks of their own. Others use com- 
mercially published handbooks, such as Perrin’s 
Writer's Guide and Index to English, The Harbrace 
Handbook, and Wooley and Scott College Handbook 
of Composition. Another approach to the matter is 
sectioning, that is, an effort by the college to place 
its students in courses more specifically suited to their 
needs than either regular or corrective courses would 
be. Thus, for example, the University of Chicago has 
a purely corrective course similar to the ones described 
above; a second course which emphasizes organiza- 
tion, paragraph structure, sentence pattern, and dic- 
tion; and a third course consisting of exposition, 
rhetoric, and style. 


IV 

Even this far from complete picture of college 
freshman composition demands that we consider what 
conclusions can be drawn from it concerning second- 
ary school composition. For, although preparation 
for college is only one of the aims of a good secondary 
school, it seems unrealistic to subscribe to the theory 
that a good secondary school is not concerned with 
college preparation. This belief is predicated on the 
assumption that preparation for college is not prep- 
aration for life. We may grant that preparation for 
life is the all-inclusive purpose of the secondary school, 
but, to any undergraduate, college is a very real 
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period of life. And sometimes, perhaps for only a 
brief but sharply remembered time, college composi- 
tion is one of the dominant, frequently unpleasant 
parts of that life. Good preparation can prevent this 
experience from being gruelling; good preparation 
need not be subservient to college pressures. 

Certainly better training in clear, accurate ex- 
pression is the chief way in which English teachers 
can ease the academic path of young collegians. Ex- 
perience seems to show that, whereas almost any 
student of college calibre can achieve a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy and clarity, originality is a rare gift. 
Since not only the college world, but also the working 
world, demands these qualities, they, together with 
the ability to read skilfully, seem to be the top pri- 
ority jobs of the secondary school English curriculum. 
Nor does originality have to be ruled out completely; 
ample opportunity can be given for it at the same 
time that the more generally valuable clarity and 
correctness are being achieved. 

Good, sound writing can be learned if the approach 
is right. Perhaps the greatest need is a sensible kind 
of emphasis on techniques. If we may assume that 
the old process of memorizing great barren stretches 
of a handbook is dead, there remains the oft-repeated, 
but not-too-often taught approach that puts the em- 
phasis on the writing of the basic unit, the sentence. 
Another item of major importance is the kind of 
themes students write. Particularly is it necessary 
to achieve a satisfactory balance between the “‘ex- 
perience theme,”’ for instance, My First Day at Camp, 
and the paper based on reading. The former type has 
value. It leads the student to evaluate his own ex- 
perience and gives to those who need it a chance to 
write what they wish. But the paper based on read- 
ing helps give unity to a course, to which students 
respond. Moreover, this type demands, or seems to 
students to demand, more careful thought and writing 
than does the other. Perhaps more important, it 
supplies a point of reference with which the student 
is familiar and by means of which his thought and 
writing are disciplined. 

Other aspects of a valid approach to sound writ- 
ing are detailed marking of papers by instructors, 
careful correction by students, and frequent con- 
ferences. The “Write a character sketch” kind of 
assignment is responsible for much bad writing. If 
the student is asked to write an analysis of a charac- 
ter in a particular emotion or situation and to com- 
pare the character’s reactions with what his own would 
be in a similar situation, the student is, again, sup- 
plied with a scaffold upon which to hang his ideas 
and perceptions. Finally, as Professor Porter G. 
Perrin pointed out in an address to the NCTE!, the 
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aim of minimum essentials is a poverty-stricken one. 
Rather we should aim at the maximum. In other 
words, a high standard must be set, just as high as 
the student body of a given school can possibly reach. 
If we expect too little of children, we shall receive 
less than we expect. 

There is also a negative side to this approach. 
Too often various kinds of literary activities cut 
composition down severely. We can well afford to 
throw out all teaching of literary history, which can 
be covered at best in only the most cursory fashion. 
Much of the time spent on literary criticism could be 
given over to the writing in class of short papers deal- 
ing with the reading of the course. Nor is it neces- 
sary to discuss every piece of reading in detail. In 
some cases the student must be permitted to proceed 
on his own if he is ever to achieve any degree of in- 
tellectual independence. By such means the time can 
be so arranged as to permit a great deal of writing. 
For, no matter how carefully the course in composi- 
tion is planned, it cannot succeed unless the student 
is given opportunity for much practice. 








PERSONALS 


ADMINISTRATIVE Position DesiRED 

Administrative Position Desired: headmaster, assistant 
headmaster, business manager, athletic director, registrar, 
dean. 

Kind of School Desired: private elementary and/or 
secondary school. 

Training: Dartmouth B.A.; Columbia M.A.; Columbia 
Professional Diploma; Doctoral candidate. 

Experience: Ten years instructor and coach leading 
private secondary boarding school; 314 years officer 
U.S.N.R.; 1 year instructor and coach private elementary 
and secondary country day school; 2 years headmaster 
private elementary and secondary boarding school. 

Please write: Bernard L. Boyle, Jr., 3 Putnam Court, 
Manchester, Mass. 





Rules 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Butretin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement—or of a friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


MORE ON PARALLEL EDUCATION 
To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I was so interested in Dr. and Mrs. Barnes’ article 
on “The Value of Parallel Education” in Tue InpE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BuLLeTIN for November. Not only 
because I knew them in California, but partly because 
of the possibilities of my new position, their beliefs 
appeal to me for the various reasons they have de- 
fined so well. 

The National Cathedral School for girls, which 
numbers about 250 pupils, and St. Albans for boys, 
which numbers approximately 375, are both located 
on the sixty-acre Cathedral Close, and both begin 
with the fourth grade and terminate with the twelfth. 

Canon Martin, who was appointed Headmaster 
last year, and I, who arrived in September, have an 
unusual opportunity to do the kind of things outlined 
in “parallel education.” We recognize the fact that 
much of this must originate with the girls and boys 
themselves, and we are convinced that it should go 
far beyond the obvious social relationship which 
grows out of square dances, tea dances and “‘formals.” 

Shared field trips, whether into the city or to 
places at a distance such as the United Nations ses- 
sions, provide real opportunities for companionship 
and discussion. In the younger grades there are 
various possibilities in a joint pet and hobby show, 
social service work such as Thanksgiving baskets and 


Christmas toy collection, and enjoying together 
movies, music, and interesting speakers. 

We hope the high school girls and boys will be 
interested in some joint work on publications, panel 
discussion on both religious and political subjects, 
dramatics and music with the attendant opportunity 
for construction crews to draw from both schools. 
Certainly an art exhibit of exceptional work from 
both schools, and photography, would be interesting 
not only to the pupils themselves but to their parents. 

We are exploring the possibilities of sharing the 
services of a physics teacher, a school psychologist, 
etc. Our girls enjoyed the boys’ presentation of one 
of their assembly discussions and are looking forward 
to presenting to the Boys’ School some of our own 
programs. As a premise to all this, the faculty of the 
two schools enjoy Wednesday evening square danc- 
ing in the activities building of the boys’ school. 
More sedate members of the faculty play bridge, 
canasta, and even poker in the library. There is 
much good talk and light refreshments! 

After a very interesting four years in a coeduca- 
tional school, I am convinced of the truth of all Dr. 
and Mrs. Barnes say, and I am glad to have returned 
to separate education, but with parallel possibilities! 


Sincerely yours, 


— KaruarineE Lee, Principal, 
National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AT THE CONFERENCE 


As last year in Washington, the Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee will arrange for and present a complete 
showing of films, filmstrips, and recordings during the 
two days of the Annual Conference (March 2 and 3). 
Films dealing with specific academic fields will be 
scheduled in such a way as not to conflict with meet- 


ings in these fields. 

The committee wishes to make available audio- 
visual aids which members of the SEB want to see. 
All suggestions and requests will be welcome and 
should be addressed to Robert C. Atmore, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn. 














CORRECTION 


It has been called to our attention that a statement on 
page 24 of the January BuL.etin is incorrect. Avon O!d 
Farms is not the nation’s first and only non-military inde- 
pendent school to have a Junior Reserve Officers’ Training 
Program. The Punahou School and the Kamehameha 
School in Honolulu have had such units for many years. 
The Punahou unit is at least thirty years old. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KennetH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Relations of private schools with the community and with the local public schools are topics that have been previously treated in 
the Buttetin. Since the subject is so vital to our well being, it is wise to review it occasionally and F. Gardiner F. Bridge gives us 


a fresh and inspiring outlook upon the problem for this month’s lead article. 
his first teaching experience in industrial education at Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. Bridge, a graduate of Dartmouth College, had 
Since 1946 he has 


been a member of the English department at Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine, and has also been doing work in the public relations 


field for the past year. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY 
By F. Garpiner F. Bripce 


I 


OR a long time and for many reasons the public 
has misunderstood or misinterpreted inde- 
pendent schools. It is not our business here 

to explain how this has come about; instead we are 
concerned with how we can eliminate the condition. 
The best remedy is for independent schools to estab- 
lish sound relationships with their communities. 

To do so our schools must reveal both their goals 
and their methods for reaching them to the communi- 
ties in which they are located. For if in life we are to 
have respect for one another, if we are to work and 
live with one another, we must first understand one 
another. Lack of mutual understanding undoubtedly 
is the cause of the impasse between Russia and the 
United States; it has nourished suspicion and, be- 
cause Russia continues to operate behind closed doors, 
suspicion has turned into fear. If independent schools 
do not inform their communities of their purposes, 
the communities may come to their own conclusions, 
which may be detrimental to the schools. It is of 
prime importance to unveil any mystery, allowing 
the public to see, hear, and to some degree partake 
in the work of our schools. 

Two areas where independent schools should strive 
for good relationships are (1) with the local communi- 
ties of which they are a part, and (2) with the public 
school systems within these communities. Indeed, 
relations with the public schools may extend the in- 
terests of our independent schools beyond the bounds 
of the community into the state. 


II 


Independent schools, in order to gain the under- 
standing and sympathy of their communities, must 
make clear their purposes. We must extend so warm 
a welcome to the townsfolk that they are encouraged 
to enter our doors on many occasions. This welcome 
should include invitations to see the workings and 
accomplishments of our schools. Wherever possible 
by word of mouth principles and methods should be 
willingly and clearly explained. When the people 


of our communities sense our willingness and desire 
to accept them as a “‘part’’ of our schools, they will 
reciprocate and look with pride on “their’’ schools. 

But it is not enough simply to welcome the public 
into our schools. We must see how the facilities of 
our schools can help fill community needs. We can 
make these facilities available for a variety of pur- 
poses, extending from community business to recrea- 
tion. Such generosity on our part will draw com- 
munities and schools closer together and thus elimi- 
nate the likelihood of misunderstanding. 


These two methods of creating happy relation- 
ships between school and community will be of little 
value unless our schools strive constantly for perfec- 
tion within themselves. Whatever their purposes 
may be, they must be carried through with excellence 
so that independent schools will be examples of high 
standards of sound living. Relationships among all 
members of a school should be cooperative and 
friendly, and their actions at all times should be in 
the best interests of the school. Every member of a 
school, whether faculty or student or administrative 
officer, represents that school. He should understand 
this clearly. The school will be judged by what he 
says and what he does. Schools which are not good 
examples of intelligent community living within 
themselves cannot hope to establish good relations 
with the communities outside their walls. 


It is essential that the independent school should 
adapt itself to its community; the community cannot 
be expected to adapt itself to the school. Just as 
faculty members and students, from a variety of 
geographical and social backgrounds, adapt them- 
selves to the school and to one another, so the school 
and its members must adapt themselves to the com- 
munity. Of course this must be done without sacri- 
fice of identity or independence. There is all the more 
need for effort in this direction because of the con- 
stant change of faculty and student personnel in the 
independent school. Every faculty member and ev- 
ery student must be a part of this effort; all must 
realize that they are the school’s friendly ambassadors 
of good will. 
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Self development must be complemented by a 
willingness on the part of independent schools to join 
in the life of their communities. Participation means 
not only accepting and carrying out the ordinary re- 
sponsibilities of citizens, but offering wherever pos- 
sible, without sacrificing the purposes of independent 


schools, to join in voluntary activities. In a demo- 
cratic community, however, participation does not 
mean monopolizing or dominating the life of the com- 
munity. The independent school must enter com- 
munity life to share the functions of community liv- 
ing in a cooperative manner. The results of the right 
approach can contribute considerably to the value of 
the independent school as such. 


III 


What can actually be done to assist the develop- 
ment of good relationships between independent 
school and community? The following is a list of 
things that are being done, or can be done, according 
to the nature and size of the school and of the com- 
munity: 

1. Turn to the community for food products, supplies, em- 

ployees wherever feasible. 

2. Extend invitations to the community to attend talks, 
exhibits, fairs, lectures, plays, movies, concerts, debates, 
commencement exercises, receptions, athletic events 
within the school. 

3. Offer school rooms, auditorium, library, pool, gymna- 
sium, athletic fields, dining rooms, for use by local youth 
organizations, business groups, industrial recreation 
groups. 

4, Give partial or complete financial aid to deserving local 
students in reciprocation for tax free school units. 

5. Make use of local doctors, lawyers, engineers, business 
men, ministers, to talk to and with the students about 
the various professions of life. 

6. Start adult educational programs. 

7. In summer months serve as a base for local camp groups 
or for local adult groups. 

8. Faculty members and families should become members 
of local church groups, women’s groups, local business 
clubs, or contribute to them. 

9. Encourage independent school members to support local 
sales, fairs, dinners, by attendance, donations of effort 
or money. 

10. Support local churches by being members, or by conduct- 
ing Sunday school or by serving as church officers. 

11. Students or faculty, or both, should join volunteer groups 
such as clean-up groups, fire-fighting units. 

12. Faculty members should become citizens of the town 
by establishing the community as their place of resi- 
dence, by voting, by attending local meetings. 

13. Assist at all times, especially in times of need, by giving 
funds or labor to support or aid in the problems of com- 
munity families. 





14. Give funds to local institutions, or assistance by sending 
groups to entertain or to supervise groups within these 
institutions. 


If the relationship of the independent school with 
the community has been one of misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation by the community group, un- 
doubtedly this same condition exists in the relation- 
ship between the public school system and the inde- 
pendent school. It is therefore important to make 
clear the purposes, methods, and aims of the inde- 
pendent school to the public schools. 


The following things are being done already, or 
can be done, to accomplish sound relationships with 
the public schools: 


1. Schedule practice sessions or athletic events of even com- 
petition with high schools. 

2. Encourage public school men by invitation to visit or 
enjoy the activities of the independent school. 

3. Encourage principals and guidance counselors to inspect 
the school programs. 

4. Encourage the head of the state department of education 
to visit the school. 

5. Allow the school to be a meeting place for public school 
association meetings. 

6. Serve as host for meetings of associations involving 
members of both school systems. 

7. Allow for joint meetings of extra-curricular groups of 
both systems — joint concerts, debates, language groups, 
exhibits. 

8. Encourage independent school members to attend ath- 
letic meetings involving rules or clinics beneficial to both 
groups. 

9. Have school members attend other outside meetings in- 
volving both types of schools. 

10. Have independent school representatives visit high 
schools for interchange of ideas on methods, goals, 
mutual problems, costs, standards. 

11. Offer assistance wherever possible to the state depart- 
ment of education. 

12. Wherever possible, without loss of independence, con- 
form to state regulations. 

13. Keep the state department of education informed of the 
work of the school, or of any major changes. 

14. When possible have faculty apply for state teaching 
certificates or qualify for such certificates. 

15. Serve public education by assisting in any public talks, 
lectures, or by leading public discussions. 


The job ahead is still a difficult one. If inde- 
pendent schools are to develop good relationships 
they must give considerable attention to the people 
of the community with whom they work and live. 
The good work of one school will benefit many inde- 
pendent schools; the effort of all will do much to es- 
tablish in the public mind the need and value of an 
independent school system. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
To add some more specific examples of what 
schools are dong I shall list here a few activities about 
which schools have sent news to this column. The 


list is not complete, and other schools undoubtedly 
are participating in similar community projects. 
Some schools probably have different plans for taking 
part in community life, and it is hoped that they will 
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send in word of their activities so that the ideas can 
be presented in this section later in the year. 

One hundred and fifty public school children each 
day have lunch in the dining room of the cooperative 
church on the campus of Proctor Academy. Proctor 
town children use the school’s skiing facilities, and 
local boys who can qualify for good college prepara- 
tory work are accepted at the school without tuition. 

Germantown Friends School belongs to a Schools 
Community Council with six other public and private 
schools, which organizes work camps and volunteer 
services of many kinds. 

Sidwell Friends School and Moses Brown School 
both contribute to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. The latter school has sent as much as 2,000 
pounds of clothing at one time. It also endorses and 
helps carry out state-wide chest X-rays and surveys 
for diabetes. 

The William Penn Charter School offered its au- 
ditorium to the Philadelphia Textile School for its 
mid-winter commencement exercises. The school was 
used also for a meeting of key representatives of local 
schools, churches, and hospitals, as well as apartment 
managers and residents, to discuss the danger of the 
proposed establishment of a large incinerator adja- 
cent to a residential neighborhood. The incinerator 
project was defeated. 

Abbot Academy and Calvert School contribute 
toys or have a Christmas party for underprivileged 
children. Students from the former school serve as 
Sunday School teachers in local churches. 

St. John’s Preparatory School carries out its local 
welfare program by working through the local Service 
Clubs. St. Alban’s School contributes clothing and 
money to the local welfare agency. 

Loomis Institute reports that some of its stu- 
dents work in Hartford hospitals as volunteer hos- 
pital medical aides. Some boys also work once a 
week in Hartford settlement houses. 

In response to this department’s plea for in- 
formation about public-private school cooperation, 
the following interesting story has been written for 
the BuLLeTIN. 


PUBLIC-PRIVATE SCHOOL CO-OPERATION 


The Katherine Delmar Burke School has had dur- 
ing the past two years a unique opportunity to be of 
service to the public schools of San Francisco. In 
1948, after a survey of the educational needs of the 
city by the New York firm of Engelhardt, Engelhardt 
and Leggett, the citizens voted a $45,000,000 bond 
issue to build new schools and modernize old ones 
for our rapidly increasing population. At the same 
time, our school was planning to build a new school 
for the first six grades on property the school had 
owned for a long time and used for a playground. 


Through the good offices of a member of the Board 
of Education who is an alumna of the school, Dr. 
Nicholas Engelhardt entered into a contract with us 
to act as educational consultant to our architects, 
Kirby and Mulvin. 

Ground was broken for our building in April, 1949, 
and we moved into our new building in September. 
Since a substantial part of the city’s bond issue was 
to be invested in Home-School units to provide a 
kindergarten and three grades in newly built areas, 
largely occupied by young people with small children, 
we were able to serve as a pilot project for the Board 
of Education and the School Department. There was 
much criticism by the press and public, and even by 
some members of the Board, of many of Dr. Engel- 
hardt’s ideas as extravagant and impractical, but 
when they were able to see in action a school which 
incorporated them, the program became much more 
acceptable, and as a result many children in this 
community will derive benefit from his modern pro- 
gressive program. 

One of the features of his planning embodied in 
our classrooms is classrooms which are lighted from 
both sides and have adjoining project rooms for sci- 
ence, art, and other activities. Each classroom is 
self-contained, with its own storage closets, lockers, 
lavatory facilities, and reading alcove. In the project 
rooms are stainless steel sinks and hot and cold run- 
ning water. A teacher in one of the new public school 
classrooms said to me the other day, “If you did 
nothing else for us, the hot water is enough!”” The 
building of an all-purpose room which is used as 
cafeteria, assembly room, and play room has saved 
the city thousands of dollars, and is completely prac- 
tical and attractive. Ours is equipped with a huge 
stone fireplace and a stage, and has adjacent storage 
closets for folding chairs, folding tables, and stage 
equipment. 

Some of the groups who have toured our school 
are: the Board of Education, the City Planning ex- 
perts, the public school architects, representatives 
from our museums, numerous committees of public 
school teachers and principals, the League of Women 
Voters, and many interested citizens. The School 
Board has referred visitors who are studying school 
planning from Sweden, Indonesia, Australia, Siam, 
Norway, the Netherlands, and from many states of 
our own country, to us, and they are all enthusiastic 
about our building. 

Some of the opportunities our teachers have had 
to meet public school teachers during the past term 
which have been most rewarding have come about 
through this experience. Our school was invited to 
participate in Business-Education Day —a joint 
Chamber of Commerce-School Board Institute where 
the teachers in groups spent the day visiting factories, 
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banks, insurance companies, and other business enter- 


prises. We have entertained a class of public school 
teachers of an in-service training class at tea. Our 
teachers have been permitted to attend the in-service 
classes for public school teachers. 


We have encouraged our students to participate 
in contests and groups with public school students. 
We have in the school a chapter of the California 
Scholarship Federation — a sort of Phi Beta Kappa 
for high schools. The students have competed in the 
“TI Speak for Democracy” contest, the Bank of 
America Achievement Awards, and the United Na- 
tions examinations. They serve on the council of 
the Junior Red Cross and attend the UNESCO con- 
ference at Stanford as delegates. 


The relations between our school and the public 
schools of our community have always been close and 
cordial, but we have often felt that the teachers did 
not understand what we are trying to do, or else were 
unaware of our existence. We feel that we have been 
much benefited by this experience and that the aims 
and methods of the independent school in general are 
better appreciated by public school personnel — at 
least in this community. 


— Barsara Burke, Principal, 
The Katherine Delmar 
Burke School. 


HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM POSTPONED 


Word has just been received that the New York 
Herald Tribune will not hold its annual High School 
Forum this March. This will explain why S.E.B. 
schools have not heard anything concerning the 
Board’s cooperation with the Tridune again this year. 

Original hopes to entertain Asiatic students again 
in 1951 had to be given up because of unsettled world 
conditions. 

The Herald Tribune has decided to combine the 
1951 High School Forum with the annual Forum 
which will be held at the Waldorf Astoria on October 
22, 23, and 24. At least one of the four sessions will 
be entirely for students. Under the general heading 
“Jobs that Need Doing,” the program will seek to 
outline the kinds of work that the present national 
emergency and critical state of world affairs are 
forcing young people to undertake. 


OPEN MEETING OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
The Public Relations Committee of the S.E.B. 
held an open meeting in New York City in November. 
The proposal that this committee should hold open 
meetings from time to time evolved from the desire 
on the part of the Board to offer its members another 


tangible service. The original plan was to invite only 
seven or eight guests. However, fifty-four requests 
to attend were received by Miss Osgood. It was de- 
cided to increase the guest list to twenty-two and to 
keep on file the names of other applicants with the 
promise of inviting them to future meetings. 

The half-day session was most interesting, and 
the active participation of all those present showed 
the committee that our member schools have truly 
become public relations conscious. It is impossible to 
give a full report of the meeting in this column. 
There is a limited supply of the minutes which S.E.B. 
members may obtain by addressing Miss Osgood. 


N. C. I. S. REPORT NO. 17 


Report No. 17 issued in December by the National 
Council of Independent Schools is a report to which 
I should like to call the attention of all our readers. 
This report is one of the best ever published by the 
association, and Francis Parkman, Executive Secre- 
tary, is to be praised for the diversity of subject- 
matter and clarity of statement, particularly in re- 
spect to the statement on Income Taxes and Social 
Security. 


Many S.E.B. member schools are also members 
of the N.C.I.S. and have received this report. If it 
has not been made available to faculty members, I 
recommend that it be placed at their disposal in the 
school library or faculty room. It is most important 
that teachers become aware of administrative prob- 
lems, as well as of the public relations problems of 
their schools. 


RELATIONS WITH STUDENTS AND YOUNG 
ALUMNI 


Two public relations projects of the Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Mass., are worth mentioning be- 
cause they tend to improve relations with students 
and alumni. 


A summer news letter to all its students was 
sent out late in August. It was a six-page mimeo- 
graphed letter with several sketches to attract atten- 
tion. It contained news concerning about three- 
quarters of its students and most of the faculty. In 
preparation for the news letter, an earlier letter, with 
return postal card, had been sent out asking for news 
from the boys. 


The second project dealt not with its present stu- 
dents but with its young alumni. A special issue of 
The Hearth, the school newspaper, carried news of all 
alumni currently in secondary schools. Such news is 
most valuable in maintaining the interest of every 
alumnus in his classmates and, indirectly, in his 
school, 
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Other schools may carry on other projects of this 
nature. I am sure that S.E.B. members would be 
interested in learning of any ideas that might improve 
their public relations in these areas. 

Kent School, Kent, Conn., recently published a 
special supplement to The Kent News for its alumni. 

The Lawrenceville School reports a practice which 
surely must be welcomed by its alumni. A postal 
card is sent to each alumnus who has given notice of 
an address change to a new locality. The card con- 
tains the names and addresses of other Lawrenceville 
alumni in the new locality. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP IDEA 


“Bridgeport, Conn. — Unique in the history of 
higher education is the half-tuition scholarship es- 
tablished by the maintenance department of the 
University of Bridgeport. The nineteen men and 
one woman in the group, including superintendent, 
custodians, groundsmen, electrician, carpenter and 
jeep driver, have authorized the university to deduct 
25 cents weekly from their pay checks to provide the 
funds for the $225.00 annual scholarship. . . . 

“A maintenance department committee will name 
the scholarship recipient from candidates selected by 
the university’s scholarship committee. . . .” 

College and University Business, July 1950. 


TELLING YOUR STORY 


Working With Newspapers, by Gertrude W. Simp- 
son, is a 32-page booklet full of excellent suggestions 
concerning newspaper publicity. In a matter of fact 
way it describes what one can and should do to tell 
one’s story through the medium of the newspaper. 

For the inexperienced, it offers practical hints on 
how to set up a release and how to get it to the proper 
destination. For the experienced news writer, it 
cannot fail to inspire more effort to reach new heights 
in one’s effort to tell the story of the independent 
schools. 

One idea contained under the heading, ‘“‘Don’t Be 
Modest,” is worth mention here and echoes what has 
been pointed out previously in this section of the 
Bu.ietin. It states that often a cooperative venture 
into the newspapers has greater value, from a pub- 
licity standpoint, than all the grandeur of a four- 
column feature story about a single institution or 


agency. The combined voices of several allied insti- 
tutions have greater authority than has a single voice 
claiming all the credit. 





NEW COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


In response to the need for trained medical records 
librarians in hospitals all over the country, Simmons 
College will introduce a new four-year course of study 
in Medical Records Administration, to be given for 
the first time in September. The only college in New 
England offering this program, Simmons is the first to 
attempt to put this type of training on a collegiate 
basis. 

The course is planned around a four-year program 
leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science. The first 
three years of work will be taken in Simmons College 
School of Business. In the fourth year the time will 
be divided between courses at the college and at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Sixty per cent of the work in the course will be in 
academic subjects such as biology, chemistry, English 
and psychology. The remainder of the program will 
include courses in business administration, basic 
accounting, shorthand and typewriting, law and 
statistics, secretarial procedures and personnel man- 
agement, and training in specific professional funda- 
mentals of medical science. 

The worker in this field is responsible for case 
histories of all patients and must be able to record 
complete and accurate data which will become part 
of the administrative records of the hospital. To this 
end she must be trained in filing, indexing, admission 
and discharge routines, supervision of personnel in the 
department of medical records, and must be prepared 
to supply records for research or for evidence in court 
cases. She must also have an understanding of medi- 
cal terms, the major part of which will be obtained 
through study of biological subjects in college. 

The entire program is designed to train adminis- 
trative personnel who can serve in small hospitals as 
supervisors of the record department and in large 
hospitals as assistant supervisors. The course is in 
line with the trend for raising professional require- 
ments for registered medical librarians and presents a 
shorter road to the administrative aspects of the 


field. 


1 Working With Newspapers, one of the “How-to-do-it Series,” published by The National Publicity Council, 130 E, 22nd St., 


New York City, 75 cents. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Josepu R. W. Donece, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KenDALL S. PennypackER, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


APPRENTICE MASTERS’ PROGRAM 


A new program, designed to offer practical experi- 
ence to future teachers, is being pioneered through the 
cooperation of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
and the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
Plans have been worked out between the two schools 
which permit students of the latter institution to 
spend part of their time here and part of it at Cam- 
bridge. 

Walter M. Garcia is the first apprentice master 
to take advantage of this new development. Now in 
his final year at the Graduate School, Mr. Garcia is a 
native of Brooklyn, New York, and an alumnus of 
the City College of New York. During World War 
II he saw service with the U. S. Army in the European 
Theatre of Operations. In addition to his teaching 
here, he has had some experience as a substitute 
teacher in the New York high schools. 

It is with the English department that Mr. Garcia 
is working. In practice the arrangement operates as 
follows: Mr. Garcia, in cooperation with Mr. Burn- 
ham, head of the department, takes certain pre- 
arranged meetings of the latter’s classes. Mr. Burn- 
ham, who attends as a visitor, is then able after the 
class meeting to make suggestions and give advice 
to Mr. Garcia. When not engaged in such practical 
training here, Mr. Garcia is pursuing his own studies 
or keeping up with his class schedule at Harvard. 

The school hopes that Mr. Garcia is but the first 
to accept the experience offered by the apprentice 
masters’ program. During the past month, two 
groups of students from the School of Education have 
visited with Mr. Kittredge, Mr. Lloyd and the heads 
of departments to discuss the possibility of making 
similar arrangements. The potentialities inherent in 
this program make it a significant innovation for in- 
dependent boarding schools like St. Paul’s. 


AN APPROACH TO BETTER SPELLING 


The vexatious problem of the poor speller whose 
disability persists into high school and threatens to 
jeopardize his work in college has several times been 
brought up in the Buttetin. The problem is clearly 
widespread. Even schools which pride themselves on 
the high intelligence level of their students — perhaps 
especially those schools — find the poor speller in 
their ranks. Often he is gifted and promising in 
other aspects of English, but frequently he has be- 


come so discouraged from his frustrating disability 
that he has largely lost interest in English. 

The traditional approach of concentrating on a 
selected list of words, mastering a certain number 
each week, is not always the answer to the problem. 
By the time they reach high school most pupils are 
over the river and out of the woods in spelling. They 
know how to take care of themselves and do so with 
a minimum of supervision and encouragement. The 
lists themselves, though painstakingly constructed, 
do not usually meet the individual pupil’s needs. 
And, of course, too often the weekly spelling lesson 
produces students who simply become proficient in 
weekly spelling lessons while persisting in their familiar 
misspellings in regular written work. 

At Vermont Academy a brochure entitled “A 
Common-sense Approach to Better Spelling” is pro- 
ducing results among incompetent spellers who have 
been impervious to threats, cajolery, penalties, and 
the methods of instruction usually employed. It 
makes no claim to radical innovations. Its main 
ideas were stated some time ago in E. W. Dolch’s 
excellent Better Spelling (Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Ill., 1942). 

The brochure does not list demons whose mastery 
will automatically (and theoretically) solve the bulk 
of the poor speller’s problem, for these spellers have 
shown themselves to be largely immune to such in- 
struction. The whole emphasis is on the approach. 
In a few pages it briefly describes five kinds of spelling 
knowledge, encourages the acceptance of certain 
common-sense attitudes and habits, lists the essential 
steps of spelling analysis, and summarizes the familiar 
sources of difficulty and suggests a line of improve- 
ment. It can be perused in a few minutes, virtually 
memorized in an hour, put into useful action at once, 
and quickly reviewed when the pupil finds himself in 
a “‘back-slidden condition.” 

Something akin to religious conversion is neces- 
sary for many poor spellers to release them from the 
downward spiral of incompetence and to turn their 
faces toward a goal of success. The key to the com- 
mon-sense approach is that it produces beneficial re- 
sults from the moment it is comprehended. The first 
results are naturally no more than a start toward per- 
fection, but the upward spiral toward success is em- 
barked upon. The about-face is the important thing. 

The success of this approach lies partially in the 
teacher’s capacity for forbearance in the face of what 
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appears as unbearable stupidity on the part of the 
poor speller. However, if it is the teacher’s task to 
make poor spellers into better spellers who may go 
on to become good spellers, it is sometimes necessary 
to begin constructive work in dismal circumstances. 


(A copy of the brochure will be sent on receipt of 
a penny postal card addressed to Donald Brodine, 
Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt.) 


COLLEGE VISITORS 


Since the end of World War II college admissions 
officers have visited the independent schools in 
increasing numbers. This situation appears to be 
general, and not limited to one or even a few schools. 
There are definite advantages to both schools and 
colleges in these visits. The college representatives 
bring to the students authoritative knowledge of 
their institutions, interview those Seniors with fixed 
preferences, and may influence favorably a few de- 
sirable candidates who were previously uncertain. 
The students, on the other hand gain both specific 
and general knowledge of admission problems, and 
do so on their own campuses in familiar surroundings. 
Nor should anyone overlook the benefit of broad 
“public relations” mutually derived by both college 
and school. 


There may be some profit in exchanging knowl- 
edge of methods of receiving the college visitors. It 
is with this thought that the experience of the Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., is de- 
scribed. Last year over forty different colleges were 
represented by visitors on campus; this year the 
number apparently will be larger. The problem then 
is how to arrange the visits to give the admissions 
officers the time they deserve, while interfering as 
little as possible with scheduled student appoint- 
ments. The Mount Hermon problem is complicated 
by the school work program in which each boy devotes 
ten hours a week to school maintenance and opera- 
tion. It has proved most satisfactory, where possible, 
to invite the admissions officer to arrive late in the 
morning. He may then discuss with the College 
Counselor the records of prospective candidates. At 
noon the visitor, school officers, and members of the 
faculty who may hail from his particular institution, 
lunch together in the school dining hall. Immediately 
following the meal, and before the scheduled afternoon 
appointments have begun, the visitor meets with 
interested students in a group or individually if he 
desires. The visit is satisfactory to students and 
admissions officers, faculty members learn of alma 
mater’s affairs at luncheon, and as far as possible 
faith is kept with teachers, coaches, and work super- 
visors. 


AN ACADEMIC RATING SHEET 


Supplementing academic marks with a descriptive 
report without imposing a back-breaking job of essay- 
writing on the teaching staff is now accomplished at 
Vermont Academy by a rating sheet which is the 
fruit of several years of experimentation. The earlier 
mimeographed versions of the rating sheet established 
the fact that parents appreciate reports developing 
information about their child’s academic progress. 
The teachers also find it helpful to refer to these re- 
ports in the duplicate file, which serves both as a 
clearing house and a repository of salient information 
about a boy’s progress in each of his subjects. 

The rating sheet grew out of study of typical writ- 
ten reports of a boy’s effort or achievement. Virtually 
everything included in such individually written re- 
ports could be represented, it was found, as multiple 
choice comments under less than a dozen headings 
covering such items as a boy’s background of funda- 
mentals in the subject, his grasp of the current ma- 
terial, daily preparations, class participation and de- 
portment, written assignments, penmanship, optional 
extra work, and performance in tests and quizzes. 
The most commonly advised steps for meeting a diffi- 
culty or making a needed improvement comprised 
a list of ten items. By simply checking items on the 
rating sheet it was possible to produce the equivalent 
of a lengthy written report in a few minutes. Pro- 
vision was made for adding comments on matters not 
covered by the sheet. 

In addition to its convenience the rating sheet has 
the advantage of showing the parents where their 
son’s performance stands with respect to the most 
satisfactory accomplishment, since the multiple 
choices under each heading are in the order of their 
desirability. The sheet, in effect, thus defines the 
goal toward which a boy should be aiming in the 
various analyzable phases of his work in a given 
subject. 

(Copies of the rating sheet are available on re- 
quest to Laurence G. Leavitt, Headmaster, Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River, Vt.) 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


On Wednesday, November 22, the administrators 
and teachers of the Concord, N. H., High School were 
the guests of St. Paul’s School from ten o’clock in 
the morning until lunch time. As part of a “work- 
shop” being held by them over the Thanksgiving re- 
cess, they requested to be allowed to attend classes 
in their subject fields. The school was, of course, de- 
lighted to play a part in the increasingly friendly co- 
operation among the citizens of Concord. In this, 
and in many other ways as well, neighbors are be- 
coming more neighborly. 
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Although the Missionary Society is the oldest in 
St. Paul’s School, it is far from becoming senile. Its 
officers are always coming up with new ideas which 
recognize the needs of the school, and within the last 
two years, the needs of those living in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Through the efforts of the president and those of 
his predecessor, members began last winter to help 
with the programs of the Addison Boys’ Club and of 
the Y.M.C.A. of Concord. It has now become a 
regular thing for two or three St. Paul’s boys, mem- 
bers of the Missionary Society, to spend several after- 
noons a week in town taking charge of the recrea- 
tional activities of the above mentioned organizations. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


The members of the staff of The Episcopal High 
School, Alexandria, Va., headed by W. B. Ravenel, 
III, concerned with the improvement of reading have 
instituted what may prove to be a most beneficial 
addition to the reading program: laboratory work 
for certain new boys who are taking the reading im- 
provement course. These boys are already having 
each week three individual tutoring periods which are 
of considerable help to them. It has been found, 
however, that they are making insufficient applica- 
tion of the principles and skills taught them by the 
tutor; thus was born the idea of a laboratory period 
each day devoted to practice of these skills. Just as 
in chemistry or physics the students become ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles through 
formal instruction in the classroom and then retire 
to the laboratory for practical work, so these boys 
are being given valuable practice as well as instruction 
in the reading skills in which they are deficient. The 
staff believes that this work will greatly shorten the 
time necessary to bring each boy to a satisfactory 
reading level, thus readying the boy sooner for effec- 
tive study and at the same time decreasing the even- 
tual cost to the parents. 

Some may ask how a boy can devote eight periods 
a week to the development of reading skills and still 
carry on his regular scholastic program. The school 
may ask in reply, “(How can a boy effectively carry 
on his regular scholastic program without these very 
necessary reading skills?” The Episcopal High School 
has found that he cannot. As a matter of fact, it has 
been school policy for some time to permit a new boy 
who is failing two or three of his four subjects to drop 
one and by concentrating on the other three, perhaps 
to salvage them. This has worked in some cases. In 
accordance with this policy the school has allowed 
each of these boys to drop one course and has re- 
placed it with this laboratory period. Thus it is hoped 
to achieve two objectives: to improve his reading in 





a shorter time and to make even more likely his suc- 
cess in the courses he is taking. 

Naturally, the dropping of a course means that 
the boys will have to take and pass five subjects in 
some future year or else come to the E. H. S. for five 
years. Many old boys, even those with short mem- 
ories, will consider the latter no disgrace. It is the 
school’s belief that the boys who are included in this 
new program would not have had the chance to 
graduate even in five years, for they would have 
been weeded out as total failures after their second 
year, not because they lacked intelligence, but be- 
cause their poor reading ability would have precluded 
their passing sufficient work to warrant their wasting 
the school’s time or their parents’ money any longer. 
Now the school hopes to see all of these boys receive 
their diplomas with the Class of 55; some may make 
it in "54, 





The Senior Honors Course in English at Mont- 
clair Academy, Montclair, N. J., is being continued 
this year under the direction of William Avery Barras, 
head of the English department. 

This course comprises anywhere from five to 
twelve of the best students in English. The personnel 
is selected solely by the head of the English depart- 
ment, and is in no sense elective. During the spring 
of the Junior year, the head of the department in- 
vites a group of avowedly interested boys to become 
members of the Honors Course for the Senior year. 
The distinguishing feature of this course is that, in 
addition to following the regular Senior English work, 
with some modifications, the Honors group meets for 
a two-hour seminar every Monday evening for the 
consideration of some particular advanced phase of 
the study of literature or for the slow, careful reading 
and discussion of a particular masterpiece. In former 
years, the subjects of study have been the following: 
all of the plays of Shakespeare, Aristotle’s Ethics, 
Plato’s Republic and other dialogues, modern plays, 
a survey of English and American fiction, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, the entire Greek drama, and a survey 
of world drama. The subject for each year’s study 
is selected by the members of the course. Adequate 
adjustment is made in other assignments in English, 
so that the Monday evening class does not interfere 
in any way with the preparation of other subjects for 
the next day, if the students follow the direction of 
the Honors Course teacher. 





Beginning January 15 a study of the Russian 
language was available to students of Horace Mann 
School, New York City, as an elective course. The 
announcement was made to parents of students by 
Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, principal, in a letter to them 
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setting forth the school’s policies in face of the present 
state of world affairs. 


“We stand ready, of course, to do whatever we might be 
asked to do by city or military authorities. If left to our own 
devices we will continue doing precisely what we have been 
doing, emphasizing the liberal arts approach in all of our regular 
classes. . . . Elective courses will be offered to the older boys 
in communications, meteorology, and Russian.” 


The course in Russian language is being taught 
by Stephen C. Kovacs, a member of the Horace Mann 
faculty since 1946. In the U. S. Army Intelligence 
Service and Counter-Intelligence Corps during World 
War II, he served in the European Theatre with Gen- 
eral Louis Fortier in the 94th Infantry Division. He 
was translator and interpreter of German, Russian, 
and Slavic languages. He received his B.S. degree at 
Rutgers University in 1943 and is a candidate for a 
Master’s Degree in Russian language and literature 
at Columbia University. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., has 
established a vocational guidance program for the 
members of the Senior Class during the second half 
of the year. The program consists of a once-a-week 
discussion and talk by a parent or alumnus on his 
specific field. About ten fields will be covered, among 
them law, medicine, engineering, ministry, merchan- 
dising, etc. The attendance by the seniors is optional. 
The talks are held during the weekly club period and 
are valuable to seniors for guidance and to younger 
boys as it gives them an opportunity to run the 
varying clubs. The topics to be discussed were chosen 
by the boys, and one or two field trips are planned. 





The Social Service Committee of thirty students 
of Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., has com- 
pleted another busy season of fulfilling worthy pro- 
jects under the guidance of Julia M. Jones as faculty 
adviser. In their attempt “to live the Christmas 
story by aiding the many community agencies to help 
the needy and the unfortunate,” the numerous sub- 
divisions of the main group accomplished the follow- 
ing activities: filled seventy-five Red Cross boxes; 
conducted a Red Cross membership drive which was 
one hundred per cent effective in the entire school; 
sent wool plaid material, pattern, zipper, buttons, 
buckle, scarf, and nylons to a young Austrian girl the 
group has “adopted’’; contributed ten dollars to the 
World Student Service Fund to buy books for students 
in war-torn countries; conducted a drive for apples 
and oranges, which were distributed to the Children’s 
Home, the Salvation Army, the Kruse School, and 
the Veterans’ Hospital; made three hundred favors 
for the Christmas dinner at the Veterans’ Hospital; 


supplied Christmas wreaths and poinsettia plants for 
several institutions; and voted to sponsor the birthday 
parties during the year for one cottage of boys at the 
Governor Bacon Health Center. 





Four new extracurricular activities have been 
organized at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
An Automobile Club has been formed to provide 
mechanically minded boys with an opportunity to get 
together and discuss the various aspects of automobil- 
ing. An old car has been purchased by the group, and 
the club members are endeavoring to put it in working 
condition. 

Boys interested in trains and the operation of rail- 
roads have recently been brought together to form 
the Railroad Club, and a similar group meets regularly 
to discuss aeronautics. The latter group, the Aero- 
nautics Club, build and fly gasoline powered model 
airplanes. A fourth organization, The History Club, 
has been organized for boys interested in American 
History. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


A series of informal talks by professional men has 
been scheduled at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
for the Sixth Form. Arranged by John C. McIlwaine, 
they take place on alternate Saturday mornings in 
the Reading Room of the School House. The purpose 
of the talks is to give boys a picture of what to expect 
of a career in the several professions represented. 

The first of the talks was given by Mr. McIlwaine 
on personnel work. Subsequent ones have been by 
Newell Brown on politics, Dr. John H. Branson on 
medicine, and Gordon M. Tiffany on law, 

Mr. Brown works for the State of New Hampshire 
in its Employment Service, Dr. Branson, who was 











TEACHERS WANTED 

WANTED: for Verde Valley School, located near 
Flagstaff, Arizona, teacher of Spanish and French who 
stresses conversation, visual aids, and dramatic presenta- 
tion. Also highly experienced teacher of English who 
prefers to use the discussion method, to train students to 
think for themselves, but who at the same time is a good 
disciplinarian. Travel outside the United States and some 
education abroad desirable. 

This coeducational school combines college preparation 
with training for world citizenship; 4,000 miles of field 
trips on a camping-out basis are made annually to the 
Indian reservations and Old Mexico to study on-the-spot 
geography, international and intercultural problems. 
Teachers have many exciting, unpredictable round-the 
clock jobs, including participation in intercultural projects 
such as field trips. 

Inquire of: Hamitton Warren, Director, Verde Valley 
School, Sedona, Arizona, — Paid Advt. 
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School Physician before World War II, is practicing 
in Concord, and Mr. Tiffany is the state Attorney 
General. 





On Saturday, Dec. 9, the annual Fathers’ Din- 
ner was held in the school gymnasium at Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. Nearly 300 parents, guests, 
and faculty attended. The Upper and Middle School 
fathers came at five o’clock, at which time they 
attended a miniature school, following their sons’ 
class schedules in twelve-minute periods. In this 
way, they met all their sons’ masters and had an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the Pingry pro- 
gram. Lower School fathers visited the Lower School 
teachers informally from 5:30 until 6:20. 

The dinner speaker was Dr. Benjamin Harris 
Balser, of New York City, who is a practicing psy- 
chiatrist. Dr. Balser has been the psychiatric con- 
sultant to The Lawrenceville School for the past four 
years and thus is familiar with the problems of grow- 
ing boys. He spoke on certain aspects of mental 
health, and the part which parents and teachers play 
in developing sound personality. 





At its October meeting the Board of Trustees 
voted to change the name of the Santa Barbara School 
(Carpinteria, Calif.) to The Cate School. This was 
done largely because the school has been better known 
as The Cate School than by its formal name. The 
Trustees were eager also to pay this tribute to the 
founding headmaster, Curtis W. Cate, who retired 
in June. The name Santa Barbara School Corpora- 
tion has been retained by the non-profit corporation 
which owns and operates the school, but ‘““The Cate 
School” should be used for all other purposes. 





Dr. Gratwick, Headmaster of Horace Mann 
School, New York City, has written parents as fol- 
lows: “Specific instructions have been issued by the 
civilian defense authorities regulating procedure for 
city schools. We are following these instructions 
carefully and will continue to do so as subsequent 
bulletins are issued.” 

Supplies of canned foods have been laid in against 
an emergency, the maintenance staff has received in- 
structions for fire fighting, and air-raid drills have 
been organized. Twenty-one Horace Mann School 
students have enrolled in a Civil Air Patrol Cadet 
Corps which meets at the school every Friday eve- 
ning. Army personnel give instruction in the theory 
of flight, meteorology, military courtesy and drill, 
navigation, airport orientation, aerial photography, 
and aircraft orientation. 





The Detroit University School Library has re- 
ceived a most generous gift of $10,000 from the widow 





of Stephen Stackpole, who was for many years a 
trustee of D.U.S. The gift, to be applied to the pur- 
chase of books, was presented as a memorial to Mr. 
Stackpole, who loved books himself and was extremely 
interested in the library of the Detroit University 
School. 

The school has found it well worthwhile to have 
taken advantage of the materials made available 
through the Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribu- 
tion Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
This agency for a very modest sum provides a pro- 
gram of monthly or biweekly films or filmstrips, re- 
cordings or bulletin board exhibits, etc., which are 
highly interesting. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., is again 
cooperating in the Watertown Adult Education and 
Recreation Program, and this year seven of the 
twenty-six courses offered in the program will be 
given at the school. During the fall term, courses in 
dancing, public speaking, and understanding poetry 
were given by members of the Taft faculty. With the 
beginning of the winter term, four new courses have 
been presented: games for men, taught by Joseph B. 
Lakovitch; painting in oils and water colors, taught 
by Frank P. Green; music appreciation, by Nora 
Fauchald Morgan and George Morgan; and the world 
today, an analysis of current events and discussion of 
world problems by Robert Adams. 





A series of four evening meetings on various phases 
of Christian education was conducted at Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del., during January by the 
Diocese of Delaware School of Religion. 

The two speakers for the first meeting were the 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Buck, professor of New Testa- 
ment, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Mrs. Harold C. Kelleran, consultant in 
Christian education, Diocese of Washington. Dr. 
Buck discussed “The New Testament and You” in 
relation to instruction and interpretation for young 
people. Mrs. Kelleran talked on “Guiding Children 
in Christian Growth,” with special emphasis for both 
parents and teachers of children under twelve years 
of age. 

The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler presented the second 
lecture on “Guiding Present Day Youth in Christian 
Growth,” planned for both parents and teachers of 
boys and girls from twelve to eighteen years of age. 
An appraisal was made of the questions and confusions 
of today’s youth, with special emphasis placed upon 
the role to be played by parents, the church, and the 
school. 

“What We Believe” was discussed at the third 
session by the Rev. John M. Burgess, chaplain of 
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Howard University, Washington, D. C., who dealt 
with some of the basic beliefs of the Church. 

At the final meeting the Rev. Paul A. Kellogg, 
rector of Christ Church, Dover, Del., and Chairman 
of the Diocesan Department of Christian Education, 
spoke on “Getting to Know Our Hymnal.” 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Among the speakers at the annual Educational Records 
Bureau conference in New York was William A. Oates of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., who outlined there the method 
which he has evolved for a prediction of the results a Sixth 
Former probably will receive on examinations given by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. 

Mr. Oates reported that “‘at St. Paul’s School this year we 
are using for the first time a predicted score for the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, verbal section, which is based 
on performance in late September on the American Council 
Psychological Examination. . . . In addition a probability table 
was compiled which will indicate at a glance the chances a stu- 
dent with a certain predicted score has of actually making a 
higher or lower Board score.” 

This information, together with all else that is available to 
the Director of Studies on a boy, is helpful to him in advising 
Sixth Formers on their choice of college. Mr. Oates was careful 
to point out that “because predicting anything is in part a 
guessing game, the scores about which I have been talking have 
not provided the final answer. . . . But this work has supplied 
one additional bit of information.” 

At its December meeting in Boston, the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools elected the Vice- 
Rector of St. Paul’s School, Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., for a three- 
year term to the executive committee of the Independent School 
Section. Mr. Lloyd was also appointed to a special committee 
to study the accrediting of schools in New England. 

A textbook now in use in both public and private schools is 
Philip E. Burnham’s Basic Composition, Book One. It is the 
first of a series of composition texts for high school use in prep- 
aration by Mr. Burnham, who is the head of the English de- 
partment at St. Paul’s School. Mr. Burnham is a member of 
the editorial board of The English Fournal, the official magazine 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, as well as a 
member of the executive committee of the School and College 
Conference on English. 





Donald D. Walsh, head of the Spanish department, and 
Assistant Director of Studies at The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn., presided at the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Group of the New England Modern Language 
Association. The meeting was held in Boston Saturday, De- 
cember 2. Mr. Walsh, Editor of Hispania, and Chairman of the 
Examiners in Spanish of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, presented a paper “Editorial Reflections.” 





John G. Conley of the faculty of the Detroit University 
School is chairman of a committee of Detroit members of the 
American Association of the Teachers of French which is estab- 
lishing monthly meetings of all those (teachers and public alike) 
interested in speaking French. Other members of the committee 
are Grace Ross of Cooley High School, Detroit, Prof. Gerard J. 
Charest of the University of Detroit, and Prof. Francis G. Jarlett 
of Wayne University. 

A new member of the faculty of the Detroit University School 
is Alexander P. Caruso, Jr., a graduate of Yale University in the 


class of 1950. Mr. Caruso will be in charge of music and German 
at D.U.S. While in the service Mr. Caruso was frequently 
heard as a pianist over Armed Services Radio from ‘Radio 
Tokyo.” 

John W. Suter, Jr., has been appointed supervisor of Grades 
7, 8, and 9 at the Detroit University School. Mr. Suter is a 
graduate of Bard College in New York and holds a Master’s 
degree in Education from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 





The Rev. Ira S. Pimm, D.D., has been selected Headmaster of 
The Pennington School, Pennington, N. J. The announce- 
ment was made by Frank C. Propert, president of the Board of 
Trustees after a special board meeting held during the Christmas 
Holiday. Dr. Pimm succeeds Dr. J. Rolland Crompton, who 
left February first to assume the Headmastership of the 
Tilton School, Tilton, New Hampshire. 

Born in Richwood, N. J., Dr. Pimm attended the Camden 
grade schools and was graduated from Camden High School in 
1915 and received his A.B. from Dickinson College in 1919. He 
earned his B.D. degree at Drew Theological Seminary in 1922. 
Dickinson College conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
upon him in 1949. 

He has been a member of the New Jersey Conference of the 
Methodist Church, and is presently Superintendent of the 
Trenton District. Prior to becoming the district superintendent 
he served as pastor of the Epworth Church, Palmyra; First 
Church, Millville; Princeton; and St. Lukes, Long Branch. For 
five years he was Dean of the Pennington Youth Institute. He 
served as chairman of the Board of Ministerial Training and as a 
member of the Board of Education of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence. 


The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, headmaster of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del., has announced the following recent 
additions to the faculty. Mrs. Madeline A. Pfeiffer took over 
the librarian’s post on December 6. In addition to her duties as 
librarian, she will reorganize the main library and the numerous 
class and department libraries in the school, will conduct library 
classes for each grade, and will serve as co-ordinator of materials 
for the audio-visual program, which has been greatly increased 
this year. Mrs, Pfeiffer attended the public schools of Elmira, 
N. Y., and Elmira College for two years before transferring to 
the Margaret Morrison College at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. In addition to a B.S. degree, she received a 
diploma from the Carnegie Library School. 

A course in modern dancing has been initiated as part of the 
country day athletic program for the winter term, with Loraine 
Auwaerter as the instructor. Upper School girls not taking 
basketball are enrolled in the interpretive dance class which will 
meet twice weekly for ten weeks. 


Richard P. Williams, Headmaster, announced in January 
upon the opening of the winter term that William Riley Deeble, 
3rd, of Boston, Mass., had become a member of the faculty of 
The Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Deeble prepared for college at Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio, and received his M.A. from Yale University in 
1943, where he majored in English Literature. In World War II 
Mr. Deeble served in the Army Engineers at home and in Europe. 
After being released from the Army in 1946 he was employed in 
various projects and lately he has been in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in Washington, D.C. Mr. Deeble will teach both 
English and ancient history courses which were formerly taught 
by Davis S. Walker, Jr., of Charlottesville, Va., who has returned 
to active duty with the U. S. Marine Corps. 
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Several faculty changes at Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pa., were announced in January by Major General 
Milton G. Baker, Superintendent. 

Two new additions were made: Lt. Col. Howard E. Pearson 
to teach in the mathematics department, and Lt. William D. 
Gombar in the English department. Lt. Col. Pearson, a 1929 
graduate of the Military Academy at West Point, has taught 
in Chapman Tech High School, New London, Conn., in the 
Army, at the McDonough School, Baltimore, Md., and comes to 
Valley Forge from the Toms River (N. J.) High School. Lt. 
Gombar received his B.A. from Scranton University in 1939, and 





his M.A. from Northwestern University in 1950. He has taught 
in The Throop (Pa.) High School, Gordon Military Academy in 
Georgia, Charlotte Hall Military Academy, and comes to Valley 
Forge from Pennington School, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Mrs. Elizabeth R. Wofford has been appointed to the faculty 
of The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa. Mrs. Wofford is 
a graduate of Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. She will teach 
second grade, succeeding Harriet E. Bryer, who resigned because 
of ill health. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawnsi Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


GIRLS STUDY THE UNITED NATIONS 


Emma Willard School (Troy, N. Y.) students, 
especially members of the junior and senior classes, 
are making a special study of the United Nations this 
year. Impetus to this study was given by Anne 
Wellington, headmistress, and Clemewell Lay, co- 
headmistress, who spoke to the school at the beginning 
of the year about the obligations of citizenship. At 
this time they asked the students to give special con- 
sideration to the structure and functions of the United 
Nations, and to try to find, through their daily work, 
ways by which they could become sharers in the re- 
sponsibilities of a democracy. 

In a letter written at the beginning of the year to 
the alumnae the headmistresses said, 

“Each year at Emma Willard School we give special em- 
phasis to one subject of great importance. This year we shall 


open up more avenues leading to understanding of the United 
Nations. 


“This plan will include not only specific assembly programs 
at the school but an opportunity for numbers of students to at- 
tend the sessions of the security council and the general as- 
sembly. 


“We are fortunate to have among our group of parents Dr. 
Szeming Sze, chief of specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
You will recall that Dr. Sze’s father was at one time ambassador 
from China to the United States and also to England. 


“The urgency is great for understanding and intelligent 
action on governmental affairs, national and international. We 
sense that each of you will work towards solutions of many 
problems in your community, as we do constantly at Emma 


Willard. 


“*May this be a year of satisfying accomplishment!” 


Later in the fall Dr. Sze spoke to the school. His 
talk about Korea and China’s role in the affairs of 
that country did much to clarify the students’ minds 
on the present situation in the Far East. 

As a result of these emphases, the faculty voted 
that members of the junior and senior classes should 
make a trip to the United Nations as part of their 
work in history. It was further voted that, by the 
end of her senior year, each student should have made 
at least one such trip. 


Undergraduates were most enthusiastic about the 
plan. The World Federalists, who had been organized 
at the school last year, undertook a study of the 
United Nations as a special project, and planned 
assembly programs to explain the United Nations to 
the school. One of these, about the Korean situation, 
was dramatically illustrated by the presence on the 
stage of the assembly hall of the chair used by Miss 
Wellington in her office. This chair, which was given 
to the school, was used at the signing of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth and bears the inscription: 


“The chair in which Baron Komura sat while 
signing “The Treaty of Portsmouth,’ 3:47 P.M., Tues- 
day, September 5, 1905.” 


The trips to the United Nations have stimulated 
much excitement and interest among the students in 
national and international affairs. The account of 
one trip written in ““The Clock,” the student news- 
paper, told of the session of the security council on 
November 8 when General McArthur charged that 
Chinese communist troops had intervened in Korea. 
The story ended with the words: 


“The group of seniors that went that day, most of 
them World Federalists, expressed such desires as 
the following: that we could go again and often; that 
we could be a part of it; and, most of all, that every- 
one at Emma Willard could go in the very near 
future.” 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


The Atlantic City Conference on Religion, planned 
for teachers in secondary schools, had at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington, N. J., a far-reaching impact on the 
students. They were first introduced to the problem 
of the conference in the spring, when the upper 
classes filled in the questionnaire sent out by the 
planning committee of the Conference. At the close 
of school, two girls tabulated the results of the ques- 
tionnaires and assisted in drawing up the conclusions 
which were returned to the planning committee. 
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Early in the fall the girls reporting on their experi- 
ences at the Northfield conference opened the way 
for further student religious discussions. The Juniors 
in their Religious Studies class, had their turn at fill- 
ing in the questionnaire on “The Religious Needs of 
Young People.” The time had passed for this to 
reach the central committee, but the group here 
profited by the stimulation of the questions and dis- 
cussion. At the same time, the Senior English class 
was asked to draw up recommendations and questions 
for their faculty to take to the conference. They 
realized that they were contributing to a conference 
to meet their needs by instructing us in those needs. 
They first wrote anonymously, then spoke freely, 
while notes were taken. When a student speaker 
was chosen to go to Atlantic City, she was chosen as 
their representative, and she spent hours interview- 
ing her classmates and clarifying their points of view. 
A group of students worked with her in cutting her 
paper and putting it into final shape. They were all 
actively involved in a project that mattered deeply 
to every individual. 


The student, herself, returned from the conference 
filled with new ideas for them, and with answers she 
had gleaned for them individually and collectively. 
She asked to take a chapel service to present her 
ideas. She took over the Senior Religious Studies 
class for a period. Her answers were satisfying — 
and stimulating, a fresh set of questions developing. 


This was followed by an English class in which 
thinking through figures of speech and symbols was 
presented in the light of phrases used at the confer- 
ence. The abstract concepts that were so vividly 
illustrated in speech were presented and analyzed as 
word pictures, and in the process the concepts for 
which they stood grew clear for all, as did the need 
for poetic language in expressing our highest aspira- 
tion and experiences. 


From that time on, the girls have sought oppor- 
tunities for discussion, with faculty members and 
with visiting speakers. Their contribution to the con- 
ference program has given their religious questions 
the proper value in their thinking. It has made them 
articulate and completely frank. It has changed 
their relations to the faculty, for they have a clearer 
conception of older people as having faced their 
problems before them, as having lived through the 
doubts of adolescence to a greater maturity. They 
accept the fact that adults are only ahead of them, 
but have not yet arrived at final answers ourselves. 
They are less critical of our short-comings for under- 
standing that we, too, are still learning. The whole 
problem of “meeting the religious needs of young 
people” has been lifted from the “religious depart- 
ment” and become a school-wide concern. 


BUILDING IN PROGRESS 


About a million dollars worth of building is going 
on at Ellis Country School in Newtown Square, 
Pa. After the disastrous fire of last February, the 
administration building is practically rebuilt, and 
foundations are up on two new buildings. An audi- 
torium-gymnasium will include accommodations for 
all indoor sports, as well as a stage, with auditorium 
to seat 1,000 people. The new dining hall, large 
enough to accommodate 400, will also include a mod- 
ern Home Economics unit. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AN! 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Sabbatical Leaves Announced 
Members of the faculty at The Brearley School, New York, 
who are taking sabbatical leave during the second semester this 
year are Anne L. Basinger, Head of the Middle School; Janet 
Howard, teacher in Class B of the Lower School; Mme. Mischa 
Muscanto, Chairman of the French department; and Mrs. 
Charles Paine, teacher of Class IV. Eva Lund of the mathe- 
matics department is Acting Supervisor of the Middle School 
while Miss Basinger is on leave, and Mlle. Marcelle Verriere is 
Acting Chairman of the French department. 


Music Appointment 
Ellis Country School, Newtown Square, Pa., announces 
the appointment of Nancy J. Amick of Scarsdale, New York, as 
teacher in the music department. Miss Amick graduated from 
Barnard College in 1950. 








MARCH EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The Secondary Education Board is offering a series of 
one-hour tests in English and mathematics for use at any 
time in March as admission papers or as regular classroom 
tests. They may be ordered either from the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts, or from the 
Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New 
York 32, N. Y. 


The English tests are produced in two forms: Form A, 
suitable for use in grades 6 and 7, and Form B, designed 
for use in grades 8 and 9. These examinations set problems 
or questions which require non-objective written answers. 
It is the intent of the examiners to provide the reader with 
some evidence of how the testee uses language in his 
thinking to a specific subject or problem, and in his writing. 

There are four separate mathematics tests: Arithmetic 
for Grade VI; Arithmetic for Grade VII; Arithmetic for 
Grade VIII; Algebra for Grade VIII. (Please note that 
there are two tests for grade 8 and none for grade 9.) 
Sixty percent of each test will be on fundamentals, and 
forty percent will be on thought problems. Each test adds 
up to exactly 100%; there is no complicated scoring sys- 
tem. Answers and scoring suggestions are provided. 
The examiners have tried to cover only those topics that 
would ordinarily be covered in most schools 
March 1. 


Samples of these tests may be had upon request to the 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. The price 
of all papers will be 5 cents each plus cost of mailing. 


before 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REPORT ON REPORTS 


Fay School, Southborough, Mass., gratifies par- 
ents, faculty, the headmaster, and the office with a 
report plan that is completed in every detail by the 
last day of each term. All school personnel thereby 
react to the beginning of the vacation with the same 
enthusiasm that affects the student body, and there 
is no hangover of intensive paper work once the bars 
have been let down. 


Such = system consists, in the main, of a staggered 
deadline for athletic, dormitory, and class reports, 
adjusted to the term schedule, and completed at the 
final zero hour by term-end grades through the last 
class. More specifically, athletic paragraph com- 
ments, characteristics, and note of awards are turned 
in to what might be called the coordinator of this 
system shortly after the close of the regular season. 
Term-end athletic activities after this period are 
noted on a separate check list. Dormitory paragraph 
comments and a detailed report on social characteris- 
tics come in about a week before the end of the term. 
Meanwhile, check lists of all activities, with word 
comments on many of them, are compiled and trans- 
ferred to master sheets by the coordinator. Subject 
paragraph comments and term grades, the final offer- 
tory of the faculty, are turned in on the last Friday 
of the semester. School closes on the following Tues- 
day; there are, therefore, three and one-half days 
left for the completion of the process. 


There remain three final steps to be gone through. 
In the first of these, the school secretary and the co- 
ordinator sit down for a protracted Saturday session 
in which the large report sheets are headed up. Read- 
ing from the several master sheets, which are arranged 
to correspond item by item with the report form, the 
coordinator then dictates the term grades, the dormi- 
tory report and characteristics, the athletic activities 
and health comment, the social and hobby activities, 
with appropriate comment and explanation for each. 
The athletic and subject paragraph comment forms 
are attached to the big report, as the dictation process 
proceeds. The second step sees the headmaster, with 
the boys’ complete term record before him, dictate 
his summary and comment. It remains to type this 
comment on the report sheet, envelope and stamp 
the end result, and put it in the mail. This process is 
usually completed by Tuesday afternoon, before the 
boys have reached their homes, and the report is in 
a parent’s hands the next day, to the delight of all 
concerned, except, perhaps, that of the boy himself. 


EDUCATIONAL TRIPS 


A trip, to gather at first hand, facts, images, and 
inspiration either to motivate or to confirm vicarious 
learning from other sources, is a valuable part of the 
school work at Springside Junior School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Actual experience is the best means of 
gaining clear and accurate concepts. Through trips 
interest is stimulated and maintained, vocabulary is 
increased and made meaningful, and a wider back- 
ground of experience to which other learnings may be 
related, is gained. 


Before a trip is taken, plans are made by the 
children and teacher. Questions needing answering 
by observation or information to be gained from the 
trip are raised. Often letters are written asking for 
permission to visit the place selected and for guidance 
while there. Class mothers are asked to provide 
chaperonage and often transportation. Usually the 
mothers find the trip as enjoyable and informative as 
do the children. 


Following the trip the information gained is dis- 
cussed, summarized, and used in various ways; by 
oral or written reports, stories or dramatizations, pic- 
tures, and further reading. ‘Thank you” letters 
are written. 


Springside is fortunate in its location for short 
walking trips. Pastorius Park has provided much 
interesting nature study material, especially for the 
first grades. Cresheim Valley and The Wissahickon 
furnish a wonderful laboratory for the natural sciences 
and geography. 

Some of the further afield trips this year have 
been: The sixth grade trips to the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum for information about China, 
to the Planetarium in connection with their study of 
the Solar System and the Philadelphia Inguirer 
offices for help in publishing their own paper, The 
Bugle. The fifth grade study of mammals took them 
to the Zoological Gardens. A trip to a pier on the 
river front gave them an excellent idea of shipping 
and world trade as well as a view from the bus win- 
dows of many institutions and factories. On a visit 
to the thirty-third floor of the P.S.F.S. building they 
saw, from one side, the Delaware River activities 
and the New Jersey shore, while from the opposite 
side they could see the city buildings and streets. At 
the bank they made their own deposits in their sav- 
ings accounts. At the Chestnut Hill Library they 
were shown how to use the card index and locate 
books. Their questions about trees, especially coni- 
fers, were answered at the Morris Arboretum. 
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The fourth grade have visited the Academy of 
Natural Science in connection with their study of 
Primitive Man. Two trips to the Planetarium showed 
them the sky as it appeared during the time of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and “The Sun’s Family” as it ap- 
pears today. Two trips to the University Museum 
clarified and stimulated their reading and study of 
the ancient Egyptian and Babylonian cultures. They 
also saw the Christmas Pageant, ‘““The Star of Beth- 
lehem,” at the Franklin Institute. 

The third grade took a train trip from St. Martins 
station to the Broad Street Station, where on a guided 
tour they learned about trains and railroads. At the 
Franklin Institute they saw both old and new means 
of land, water, and air transportation. 

The second grade have made a trip to the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, and their study of Eskimo 
life took them to the University Museum. 

As interests increase and develop, when first hand 
information is needed, more trips will be taken. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The boys of the Cathedral Choir School of New 
York City provided the musical background for the 
Bob Hope television show on Christmas Eve. Later 
that evening the midnight service from the cathedral 
was broadcast. 





The Alumni Association of The Summit Boys 
School of Cincinnati, Ohio, held its annual luncheon 
at the Hotel Gibson during the Christmas holidays. 
Of Summit’s 125 graduates 97 were present at this 
festive occasion. They represented fifteen prep schools 
and thirteen colleges and universities. Guests of the 
group were the headmaster and members of the 
faculty. 





Trustees of the Dexter School, Brookline, Mass., 
have established a $3,000 minimum for every per- 
manent full-time teacher. 

Dexter has joined the Social Security program. 


Calvert School in Baltimore has set up an emer- 
gency civil defense program by which, through drills, 
all pupils become used to moving quickly and quietly 
to basement areas of the School. All adults on the 
School staff have specific duties assigned in case of a 
bombing emergency. Through the American Red 
Cross a first-aid course is held for members of the 
faculty and interested parents one afternoon a week. 
The emergency program was drawn up by a faculty 
committee which consulted civil defense authorities 
and studied the various publications on the subject 
before arranging the School’s emergency plan. 





The Lawrence School, Hewlett, Long Island, 
regrets to announce that William W. Dehn has re- 
signed. Mr. Dehn has been inducted into the armed 
services. 

Ralph G. Straight has been appointed to replace 
Mr. Dehn for the remainder of the school year. Mr. 
Straight was in the U. S. Navy (enlisted) and was 
stationed at Quonset from 1942 to 1944. From 1944 
to 1946 he was aboard the U.S.S. Teaderry on Pacific 
duty. Mr. Straight received his B.F.A. from the 
Rhode Island School of Design at Providence, Rhode 
Island. He also attended the Fine Arts University at 
St. Miguel de Allande, Mexico. He was an instructor 
last year at the Rhode Island School of Design. Mr. 
Straight will be in charge of the art and manual 
training programs for the Primary, Junior, and Senior 
classes. 





Roy Olin Stratton, Secretary-Treasurer and Busi- 
ness Manager of The Harvey School, Hawthorne, 
N. Y., has been recalled to active duty in the Navy 
for a special mission. He has been granted leave of 
absence by the board of trustees to perform this 
duty. 





Harry Marcoplos, teacher of the Tenth Age boys 
at Calvert School, has left for service with the 
Army and has been assigned to the 43rd Infantry 
Division. John Swagert, M. S. Temple, has been 
added to the faculty to replace Mr. Marcoplos. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Language Schools 


FRENCH - 
RUSSIAN 


Acquire a real mastery of a foreign 
language both spoken and written. 
Obtain a thorough understanding of 
the foreign country’s institutions, liter- 
ature and culture. Do this through 
the famous method of segregation and 
concentration pioneered and main- 
tained for 35 years by Middlebury 
College. Effective teacher training, 


GERMAN - 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


or preparation for international ser- 
vice. Graduate courses taught by 
native teachers with foreign and Ameri- 
can university experience. Pledge 
yourself to use no English during seven 
week course. Earn a Master’s degree 
or a Doctorate, while enjoying the 
beauty of the Champlain valley in the 
foothills of the Green Mountains. 


For complete bulletin and other information, write: 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT 


SUMMER 


June 29 - August 16 
Middlebury, Vermont 











WHAT IS THE S.E.B.? 


The Secondary Education Board is a national association of independent secondary and 


elementary schools. Its purpose is to satisfy the expressed or implied educational needs of such 


schools through the cooperative endeavor of the group membership. The Board supplies the 


means by which independent schools all over the country can cooperate in any activities which 


appeal to the majority. A unique feature of this organization is that in its affairs teachers have 


as influential a voice as headmasters and headmistresses. 


teachers, pupils, administration. 


It aims to serve the school as a whole: 


Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide school, elementary 


or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal year begins on March the first. Schools 


in the far west are eligible for associate membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. 


Information and application blanks may be secured from the Secondary Education Board, 


Milton 86, Mass. 
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THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Do you like to be “HARD BOILED ?” 


Few parents can face a serious loss casually. When sickness or accident 
results in the loss of the education they have paid or contracted for, it is not un- 
natural for them to expect an adjustment in fees. Do you stand on your rights 


and refuse — are you “hard boiled”? Or do you sympathize and make con- 
cessions? Either way you lose. 


Over 250 schools and colleges no longer suffer from that dilemma. Under 


the Tuition Refund Plan they protect parents, and themselves, against such 
loses. 


You should know how the Plan can safeguard both your school’s income 
and its goodwill — how it can answer the awkward questions about adjustments 
to everyone’s satisfaction — at no cost to the school. Write for Booklet SB 51. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS PLANS FACULTY PROTECTION PLANS 
CAMP PLANS 




















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


On behalf of a number of schools we are now looking for experienced candidates 
for positions to begin in September in the following fields: 


ENGLISH BIOLOGY 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
HISTORY INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
MATHEMATICS ELEMENTARY GRADES 
MUSIC RELIGION 


Between now and June we expect to list 500 openings 
in these and other areas of school work — in various parts of the country 


We invite inquiries from teachers and school personnel 
seeking advancement or new opportunities. 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment. 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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for junior high school grades— 
ee ES aaa 
nie! America in the World 


LANSING is in Heath’s HISTORY ON THE MARCH SERIES, Atian 
CHASE Nevins, General Consultant. A text for a new course growing 

out of a new need. It deals with the period 1776-1949, traces 
NEVINS America’s experiences in world affairs, and places America in the 
world picture. America in the World presents reading, study, 
discussion, and activities which prepare pupils to meet the 
challenge of today and tomorrow 


with interest and enthusiasm. 
Ch. TH 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON and Company 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17,N.Y. 














